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WHY NOT AT HOME? 
OH, THE CHRISTIAN LADY'S NEW-YEAR. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


“*Tis worse than death my God to love, 
And not my God alone.”’ 

Mrs. Epson was a member of the Church. She 
had joined however as a “seeker,” and knew nothing 
yet of the pleasures of religion, At first she was 
earnest in the means of grace; but the revival de- 
clined, the Church grew cold, and its catechumens, 
of course, relaxed their diligence. Mrs, Edson, among 
the rest, grew weary and faint; and for several months 
had let down her watch, and became entangled with 
the world. She had returned to gay associations, and 
mingled with pleasure-loving souls. Not that she 
intended to deny Christ. But she saw some who 
were reputed pious, freely partaking of the gayeties 
of life, and “why should she deny herself?” Nay, 
some of her pious sisters applauded her liberal beha- 
vior and independence, and with such a plea furnished 
to her hand, it is scarcely to be wondered at that she 
became insnared. Yet she was not blameless. If we 
would be Christians, Christ must be our pattern. We 
must not aim to be like D., E. or F., but taking up our 
cross, must follow u1i™. 

It was early in December. Mrs. Edson, with be- 
coming seriousness, turned her eye back upon the 
past. The year would soon close. How had it sped? 
Was it to bear a good report to heaven? Had it been 
employed in serving God—advancing his cause— 
ministering to the disciples, and communing with 
Christ? From what passages in its revolutions and 
employments could she derive peace and comfort! 
She paused to consider. ‘The incidents of twelve long 
months were recalled. She viewed them in the light 
of reason—in the light of conscience—in their con- 
nection with time, the judgment, and eternity. The 
Holy Spirit enabled her to discern many things 
reproachful to her profession, and an entire absence 
of all that should adorn it. 

Human nature is depraved. But the restraints 
of grace variously affect us, producing in some a habit 
of truthfulness, which is highly useful and ornamental. 
Mrs. Edson was an example. She had a strong aver- 
sion to hypocrisy. She desired to be sincere, While 
she had mingled with the worldly, and had been quite 
neglectful of duty to her God, she meant nothing 
inconsistent with the position she occupied as a mem- 
ber of the Church. Believing that some older Chris- 
tians were sincere, she had followed them, supposing 
that they, of course, followed Christ. ‘True, her 








unseared conscience now and then rebelled; but 
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encouraged by their encomiums, she soothed it by 
well selected unctions, and especially by frequent ap- 
peals to their example. 

But now even this expedient failed her. Con- 
science roused itself, and would not be quieted. The 
disguises worn by avowed friends, but secret crucifiers 
of Jesus, were suddenly torn off. She saw them as 
they were. “If they can be Christians, (so she 
reasoned,) and conform to this vain world, I cannot be. 
With me religion must be every thing or nothing. I 
have had a year’s experience to prove it. I have tried 
my best, to carry religion with me into the world. 
But what is the result? My life, the past year, has 
been a scene of folly. I have proved, to my loss, that 
for me to love Christ and the world is impossible.” 

She perceived that her life had been ungodly. She 
no longer attempted to conceal from herself that, like 
Demas, she had well nigh forsaken Christ, having 
loved this present world. Her heart was pained at the 
remembrance of the past, and she was concerned 
about the future. Yet withal she had hope. Jesus 
had been merciful. He had spared her in her back- 
slidings. He had not seized her rash and ungrateful 
forfeitures of priceless, blood-bought blessings. He 
still reached out to her the golden sceptre, and 
exclaimed, “Come unto me all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” Soft 
and melting accents these to a wandering, wayward 
sinner. 

Mrs. Edson was quick to resolve, and prompt to 
execute. Having seen and deplored her errors, she 
settled in her mind the purpose of amendment. She 
did not resolve without glancing at the difliculties 
which beset her path. She perceived that she was 
sadly involved. Her numerous gay associates blocked 
up her way, and she must break through them if she 
would fly to Christ. The season of the year was 
unpropitious. Holyday scenes, least of all, favor an 
escape from the vanities of the world, and an entrance 
upon serious meditation and devotion. “ How should 
she decline the calls and compliments of the season? 
What evasions could she practice, which would leave 
her conscience pure, and her conduct irreproachable?” 
This nearly stumbled her. But thanks be to God, he 
taught her how to escape! 

Religion makes its disciple bold—not in word 
merely, but in principle. It inspires him with those 
graces, “suaviter in modo—fortiter in re;” or blends 
in the character mildness and decision. Mrs. Edson 
finally resolved to invent no excuses, and to practice 
no evasions. As a member of the Church, she had 
openly given herself to the world; now as a denizen 
of the world, (for albeit her name was on the Church- 
book, such she confessed herself,) she determined to 
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return, and resign herself as openly to Christ and to|,This prompt and unequivocal declaration of her pur- 
his Church. Happy for her that she came to this | pose, greatly strengthened her pious resolutions. She 
conclusion, Probably it was the only method that |had now confessed Christ before men, and she soon 
could have proved successful. |fcund it was not in vain. Had she faltered in this 
The last days of the waning year were spent in| instance, what encouragement it would have been to 
strict accordance with this religious purpose. Mrs. || Satan ; what a stumbling block to her own soul. But 
Edson sought retirement; at least so far as the world | now she felt that there was an open door. The Rubi- 
was concerned, Her doors were closed to the gay, | con was passed, and nothing remained but to move 
and her visits were to the place where prayer was | straight forward. 
wont to be made, She labored with all diligence to At the hours appointed, Mrs. Edson was in church, 
give her heart to God. A protracted meeting was in | She preserved her integrity, and yet saw no visitors. 
progress. Her seat was never vacant. She soon for-|There was many a ring at her door, and cards were 
got what she had left behind in her anxious pressing | handed in almost without number. She glanced at 
after the things which were before. She listened as|/them in the evening, and found written on one in 
for life to the precious word of God. Her sighs \ pencil mark the interrogation which heads this article, 
bespoke contrition. Her manner was changed, and 1 ony are you not at home?” 
her countenance was devotional. Her very walk, as! And why not? thought she to herself. The query 
she entered and left the house of God, betrayed the ‘roused reflection. She felt that she could give a ready 
new and deep emotions of her soul. Her attire,|janswer. She found that there is a spirit in woman, 
which had savored sufficiently of worldliness, now | and that it were easy to heap up arguments in reply 
indicated care for something else than the exterioy. | to this interrogation. The difficulty in her mind was, 
She longed to be clothed with righteousness. She | not to vindicate her absence now, but to justify her 
sought again the society of Christians, and of the |l presence at the last New-Year’s day. What had she 
most serious and cross-bearing among them. With |! been doing in the world? How could she have been 
them she bowed at the feet of Jesus, and imploied ||so blinded by the sophistry of Saten, and the vails 
pardon and a new heart. of sin, as not to perceive, that her gay associations 
In the midst of all these efforts she was blessed. || were to her, at least, a pathway to perdition? It was 
Whether born again or not, she was strengthened to || now all plain. Such was the tenor of her thoughts 
seek the Lord. Her heart was drawn towards him by || as she held the card in her hand, and read over and 
new and strong attractions, and she felt that no sacri- | over, “ Why are you not at home?” 
fice was to be valued in the hopeful pursuit of par-|| Had Mrs. Edson penned down her thoughts, and 
doning, sanctifying mercy. ‘Thus she continued day | (entering upon the avocation of the moralist) made 
by day, waiting in the use of means, for the full and |the reasons of her absence matter of formal record, 
saving grace of the indwelling Savior. | we may conjecture that they would have read nearly 
“But how,” said one of her pious friends, “will you || thus: 
get along with New-Year’s calls?” “If you knew} “TI was not at home, first, because my blessed Savior 
my feelings,” she replied, “you would not ask me.” || had invited me abroad. He has a Church and minis- 
It was grateful to receive the assurance that to her the | try. His ambassadors, who are sent to announce the 
unmeaning ceremonies of the day had lost every) terms of reconciliation between God and man, must 
charm, A year ago, her house had been open, and || appoint the times and places for the solemn execution 
ihronged throughout the day with passing visitors, | of their trust. ‘What one does by another, he does 
who dropped their formal salutations, and hurried on | as by himself. This legal principle applies to Christ 
their way. ‘The year would now be ushered in with | and his ambassadors. They act for Jesus. When 
different demonstrations. they invite us to his house to hear his word or join in 
The morning came. Mrs, Edson sallied forth at an'| its devotions, He invites through them. Through one 
of them, who is approved as a true and faithful servant 





early hour to make some necessary purchases. Her 
pious resolutions were soon tested. She encountered | of his Lord, I was invited to God’s house on New- 
one of her familiar friends, who politely wished her a|| Year's day. How could I decline? There were two 
happy New-Year, and then added with all confidence, | reasons why I should not decline. First, God had 


“You keep open house to-day?” ‘To which she || the best claim to my attention; and, second, his busi- 


prompily replied, “No, sir.” “Is your family ill?” |) ness was more weighty than the interchange of com- 
‘Not at all, sir.” “I believe, madam, Mr. E. is well.” | pliments.” 

“Never better in his life, sir.” Here the gentleman|| “Second; I was not at home, because Jesus had 
paused, and Mrs. Edson added, “I am a member | invited me to meet his friends. In this wicked world 
of the Church; to-day we have religious services, and || Christ has a few well-tried adherents, 

I intend to join in them.” He hesitated a moment, || ‘ True, they are little and unknown, 

bowed his good morning, and turned away. Loved and prized by God alone.’ 

Decision is the only safe-guard of piety. Mrs. || But they are not the less his friends on that account. 
Edson had been taught it by experience, and had now ! Of this I was sure. I knew that several whom Jesus 
begun to profit by the things which she had suffered. |! delights to honor—who, like the beloved disciple, lean 
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day by day upon his bosom, would be present in God’s || comfort from it in life, and derive no support from it 
house. I knew that I would desire to share their|jin death, ‘Casar aut nihil? it seemed to me might 
portion in the heavens, and I thought I should be |be accommodated to express the supreme importance 
willing to take their portion upon earth. ‘They were | or the nothingness of religion. I believed its impor- 
his invited guests to a holy, sweet repast. The time | tance supreme. ‘T'o be consistent, I resolved to make 
was, when I could willingly have passed them by, but, every thing, even the chief holyday of the year, yield 
now I felt that T must be one of the number.” | to its duties, and subserve its sacred claims. I believe 
“Third; I was not at home, because my Lord him-|\that in the hour of death I shall recollect that day 
self had promised to be there. He has said, ‘ Where | with complacency.” 
two or three are met together in my name, there am I | «Sixth; I was not at home, because I deemed it best 
in the midst of them.’ There were but two ways to |/o spend the day in forming friendships for eternity. 
avoid the conclusion that Jesus would be present.|| Had I waited at home I might have made, or at least 
The first was to doubt his word; the second was to|| have perpetuated, friendships. But how brief are the 
believe his promise, but deny that its condition would || cherished friendships of earth. If not enemies, death 
be fulfilled. As to the condition I had no doubt. [|| will soon violate them. While they last they are 
knew, full well, that many would meet in Christ's || poisoned by suspicion, interrupted by slander, and 
name. Should I then, with a bold and scornful unbe- || made bitter by jealousy. I want surer and sweeter 
lief, deny that Jesus was about to be amongst them? || friendships. I hope to acquire them. I would have 
I dared not do it. Nor, expecting he would be there, | one friend at least, whom no insinuations can alienate ; 
could I, without great presumption, refuse to go and | from whom the tongue of deceit cannot divide me. 
seek the blessing of his presence, rather than wait | Such a friend I have found in Jesus. But I could 
and receive the visits of some of his sinful creatures.” | gain him on one condition only—namely, ‘Ye are 
“Fourth; I was not at home, because present enjoy-||my friends, if ye do whatsoever I command you.’ 
ment called me abroad. To be happy is the proposed | And he commands me to ‘take up my cross and 
end of our actions. To be innocently happy is their | follow him;’ and to ‘come out from the world and 
just aim. All this T had hoped to compass by a'| be separate.’ ” 
New-Year’s visit to the house of God. Was it| “Again; I was not at home, because I had resolved 
unwarranted? David had said, ‘In thy presence is || to do nothing, upon which I could not crave the blessing 
fullness of joy.’ Such a measure—a fullness of joy—||of Jehovah. I found that in acting upon such a reso- 
the world had never bestowed. I doubted if it could. | lution I must watch, or taste would bribe my con- 
I had read, too, of ‘rejoicing with joy unspeakable, || science. I was fond of company and ceremony. I 
and full of glory.’ To this I was a stranger. Let me | loved the saloons of fashion, and it was not a small 
then, said I to myself, go and search for these full|| matter to forego them. Hence, I had made a long 
springs of delight. Let me, like the woman of Sa-|| and faithful effort to wed them to religion, and avail 
maria, get as near as possible to the well, the fountain, || myself of the benefits of both. But I found between 
and see if Jesus will not be ‘in me a well of water! them a force of repulsion, which no efforts of mine 
springing up unto everlasting life.’ Was I disap-|}could overcome. For years I had been in the attitude 
pointed? If so, it was what I was used to, for the | of a child, weeping with its hands full of toys, because 
world had always disappointed me. But I was not, it could not add to its firmly grasped gewgaws, the 
wholly disappointed. I tasted a little of the water |burden of an apple lying at its feet. I had often 
of life; and gained sweet assurance that its Source | seized the toy of earth, and lost the precious things 
was inexhaustible, and that he would in due time pour. of religion. And I found that to amend, I must hold 
out to me blessings, till there should not be room | conscience to its duty, and that for this end I must 
enough to receive them. It is no small thing, in this | prompt it. Prayer was my resort, and for a time I 
life of emptiness, to have found where real good is, || found my conscience quickened by its power. But I 
and to have lighted on the path which will conduct | was guilty of one error. I did not ‘pray always.’ In 
the wanderer thither. This I believe J have found.” }some postures I could not pray. I now and then 
“Fifth; I was not at home, because 1 had resolved to | placed myself in circumstances which forbade the 
prepare fur the close of life. How should I doit? I | hope of a heavenly benediction. IT now resolved to do 
had seen some die, who were accustomed to be ‘at\| nothing, upon which I could not crave God’s blessing, 
home’ on New-Year’s day. I found they were sad | and crave it with unfaltering assurance. As I could 
and fearful in death. They always expressed regret | not ask his blessing upon my stay at home, consistency 
for the worldliness of their lives, and the levity | obliged me to go abroad.” 
of their behavior. Some, who were not neglectful } “Lastly; I may add—though it does not fall pre- 
of religious forms, were in death very destitute of re- ! cisely in the line of these remarks—that I was not at 
ligious comfort. I had seen others, who stood aloof | home, because I have no home on earth. My dwelling 
from the world, peaceful, and even triumphant in jis agreeable. I would be devoutly grateful to my 
death. It seemed to me that if I meddled with heavenly Benefactor for every earthly comfort. He 
religion, I ought to do it in earnest. Surely, thought | feeds me from his store-house, and clothes me from his 
I, it is absurd to dip into it at all, and yet draw no ! vestry. I feel most unworthy of the care of his good 
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providence. ‘To speak without a figure, I would praise || 
him most sincerely for house, and home, and friends, | 
and safe abode. For friends, especially, let me never 
be ungrateful. But while my best earthly love is| 
yielded to the creatures whom Heaven permits me to 
hold dear and precious, I must feel and ought to say, || 
that my best friend is not of earth, nor on the earth. | 
And can my home be far away from my nearest and || 
best friend? No; it cannot be. So then, I am a 
stranger and a pilgrim upon earth. What I call my 
house is a mere accommodation of the way, in which 
I rest and find refreshment to help me on my journey. 
Yes, blessed Jesus, thou who in thy travail and ago- 
nies here below hadst not a place to lay thine head, I 
will seek my home with thee! Like thyself I would 
have here ‘no continuing city. I would seek one 
to come.’ Let me and mine be thy followers, in 
reproach and painful suffering; and then let me and 
mine be with thee in paradise,” 

Such, doubtless, were the musings of Mrs. Edson, 
not in form, but in spirit, as she read once and again 
the question on the card. And the Holy Spirit was 
in those meditations. This was shown by the result. 
For Mrs. Edson is holding on her way, and waxes 
strong in God. 

From the foregoing, how natural is the inference, 
that careless professors are laying waste the Church. 
O, how Jesus bleeds by wounds inflicted in the house 
of his own friends! How many lambs are beguiled 
and led astray by older, erring members of the flock. 
What an infection is diffused abroad from the sick, 
the dying, and the dead amongst us. Let aged men 
and women in the Church beware. ‘They who betray 
unwatchful, and beguile unwary souls, are the most 
guilty and graceless of all transgressors. 
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Original. 
THE REQUEST. 
ON BEING INVITED TO WRITE SOME LINES FOR THE LADIES’ 
REPOSITORY. 


TO GERTRUDE, 
O ask me not to strike again, 
My long neglected lyre! 
Thy tuneful ear would catch with pain, 
So sad and uninspired a strain ; 
And listless grow and tire. 


In better days, when life was new; 
And Hope and Joy inspired, 
And o’er the page their sun-light threw, 
My pen no laboring efforts knew, 
To grant what friends desired! 


But now, alas! the‘scene how changed; 
Youth, Hope and Joy have flown: 

Soon as the lids with tears are stained, 

Our sun-shine friends are all estranged, 
And we are left alone. 
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Alone, and in a stranger land! 

What can support the soul? 
Trust in the God who wisely planned, 
And executed with his hand, 

The dark mysterious whole. 


Ah! who would, in this vale of tears, ‘ 
Desire to “live alway!” £ 

Where fondest joys that life endears, a 

Are thickest set with anxious fears, 
While here we lingering stay! 





Then ask me not to strike again, 
My poor neglected lyre! 

To breathe a sad and broken strain ; 

Like the lone bird amid her pain, 
Ere she in song expire. 


But when I reach that spirit-land, , 
Where never entered pain ; 4 
Surrounded by the seraph band, 9 
With harps of gold within the hand, 
I'll strike my lyre again! AveusTa, 
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Original. 4 
THE RESPONSE. 
TO aveusTa. 


Yrs—thee Augusta will I ask, 
To strike thy lyre again; 

Nor can it be a toilsome task, 
To soothe me with thy strain. 


For could’st thou touch each sounding string, 
With youth and hope and glee, 

The gayest song that earth could sing, 
Would have no charm for me. 


Long since I learned the humbling truth, 
“This world has no true friends ;” 
T'was bitter to my trusting youth, 
But now no anguish lends. 


Then, sorrowing one, awake, awake ce 
Thy slumbering lyre again ; 

And mine, long still, the sound shall take, 
And bear thee back the strain. 


(Ye mingling numbers echo long, 
Adown the vale of years; 

For well—too well—does sorrow’s song 
Befit this “vale of tears.”’) 


But when we wake the lyre again, 
No earth-born theme be ours; 

From Calvary we’ll take our theme, 
“ And try our noblest powers.” 


We'll sing of blood-bought pleasures given, 
To worms so vile as we; 
We'll sing of treasured joys in heaven, 
To last eternally. GERTRUDE, 
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DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Tue word providence is from pro and video, and 
signifies “to look after, or see to.’ In theology it 
denotes that care which God exercises over his 
creatures. It embraces divine agency in three forms— 
namely, creation, preservation, and control. 

We must distinguish the creative acts of providence 
from the six days’ work of Jehovah. The latter 


the species of beings which inhabit it. 
produce the means of sustaining and perpetuating 
these species of beings. 
were. No open voice commands, and no song or 
shout of the sons of God accompanies these life-giving 
acts of providence. They spring forth amidst the 
solemn stillness of nature. ‘To devout minds they are 
no less, on that account, the tokens of God’s creative 
energy. 

To illustrate this feature of providence, we intro- 
duce the following thought from a sermon on provi- 
dence by an aged traveling preacher. It is taken 
second hand from one who heard the discourse, and it 
may not be penned in the very words of the preacher; 
but it is in substance as follows: 

‘*My coat,” said the venerable man, “is much more 
the gift of God than though my heavenly Father had 
sent it to me by a company of angels from heaven. 
For in the way I received it, God has been employed 
in preparing it for months. First, he formed the 
sheep. Then he breathed on the fields with the 
breath of spring, and produced the green grass for the 
sustenance of the sheep. Next, he brought out the 
fibres of the fleece, and furnished the material for my 
garment. Lastly, he gave the spinner, the weaver, 
the fuller, and the tailor the skill by which the mate- 
rial was fashioned into cloth and fitted to my frame. 
When, therefore, I got my garment, it had passed 
through the hands of my heavenly Father some half a 
dozen times.” 

These remarks of the preacher illustrate our views 
of the creative energies of providence. When the 


Lord causes grass to grow for the cattle, and herb for , 


the service of man, he puts forth creative energies; 
and in a form which we denominate providential, 
because the end to be subserved is the sustenance 
of his nobler creatures. 

But, secondly, providence implies preservation. We 
mean by this, that God directly interposes to preserve 
the lives and the happiness of his creatures. This is 
what is denominated “a particular providence.” We 
will adduce some examples. 

Not long since two miners, Verran and Roberts, 
were sinking a shaft, and had reached to a depth 


of ten fathoms from the surface. They had one day 


drilled into the rock, inserted the fuse, and tamped it 
ready for blasting. On these occasions the men are 
drawn up by a windlass, and as there are only three in 





a corps, there is only one man at the brace, and he can 
only draw up one at a time; consequently, after the 
whole is ready one man is drawn up, and the kibble 
lowered, ready to receive the last, who has to put fire 





They are done in secret as it | 


‘to the fuse, and then both men at the windlass draw 


| him up with the utmost speed, in order that all may 


get out of the way when the explosion takes place, 
which is sometimes so violent that large stones are 


| thrown up at the top, carrying with them part of 


the roller and windlass to a considerable height. It 


if ‘ 

| unfortunately happened that as the safety fuse with 
originated, or brought into existence, this world, and | 
The former | 


which the hole was charged was longer than was 
necessary, they inconsiderately took a sharp stone to 
cut a piece of it off, and ignition immediately com- 
menced. ‘They both flew to the kibble and cried out 
to the man at the brace to “wind up;” but, alas! after 
trying with all his might he could not start them. At 
this moment, (when the hissing of the fuse assured 
them that their destruction was within half a minute, ) 
Verran sprang out of the kibble, exclaiming to his 
comrade, “Roberts, go on, brother, I shall be in 
‘heaven in a minute!’ consequently, Roberts was 
‘drawn up, and Verran threw himself down, and 
placed his devoted head under a piece of plank in one 
corner of the shaft, awaiting the moment when he 
|should be blown to atoms. 

| Just as Roberts got to the brace, and was looking 
down with trembling apprehension on the fate of poor 
| Verran, the whole went off with a tremendous explo- 
‘sion, and a small stone struck Roberts severely on the 
forehead as he was looking down the shaft. ‘T'o the 
‘inexpressible surprise and joy of the men at the 
‘brace, they heard Verran cry out, “Don’t be afraid, I 
‘am not hurt!” Roberts immediately descended, and 
‘found that the great burden of the blast was thrown 
in every part of the shaft except the corner where 
poor Verran was coiled up. 

| This occurrence produced a state of serious feeling 
in the neighborhood, and was considered, as it must 
be by all but infidels, a direct, if not a miraculous 
interposition of Providence. ‘To contradict this would 
be atheistical. We know of little difference between 
‘discrediting the existence, and denying the providence 
of God. 

We derive our being from God. He who creates 
'must preserve. ‘The uncreated or self-existent needs 
‘no preserver. To live is the law of his nature. He 
must be, and must be as he is, without the possibility 
‘of change. But the creature exists by the will of his 
Creator, and by that will he must continue to be, or 
‘not to be. A creature has no inward principles of 
‘being; he is like the stream which flows only by the 
supplies derived from its fountain. 

In preserving his creatures, God uses certain instru- 
| ments, but these are effectual only in his employ. 
| We must not regard the instruments as the agent, or 
| while we remember his ministers, forget Jehovah who 
| makes them subserve our good—who “upholds all 
| things by the word of his power.” 

| In preserving, or afflicting us, God exercises control 
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over all other creatures. He restrains wicked men, 
who would injure us. 
slanderer and the murderer, afraid to execute their 
malicious designs; or if he chooses that we shall 
suffer, removes his restraints, and they become the 
willing ministers of his displeasure. He governs the 
beasts of the forests, and when he pleases shuts the 
mouth of the lion, as he did when Daniel was in the 
den. He holds all the elements of nature at com- 
mand, and can render the most destructive harmless, 
as he did the heated furnance when his chosen walked 
in its glowing fires. 

As instances of such controlling acts of providence, 
we present the following facts. The first is from Rev. 
John Newton’s brief account of his own life. He 
says: “When our trade was finished, and we were 
near sailing to the West Indies,* the only remaining 
service I had to perform in the boat, was to assist in 
bringing the wood and water from the shore. We 
were then at Rio Cestos. I used to go into the river 
in the afternoon with the sea breeze, procure my load- 
ing in the evening, and return on board in the morn- 
ing with the land-wind., Several of these little voyages 
I had made; but the boat was become old and almost 
unfit for use. This service was nearly completed. 
One day, having dined on board, I was preparing to 
return to the river as formerly. I had taken leave 
of the captain, received his orders, was ready in the 
boat, and just going to put off, that is to let go our 
ropes, and sail from the ship. In that instant, the 
captain came up from the cabin, and called me on 
board again; I went expecting farther orders; but he 
said he ‘took it into his head that I should remain that 
day in the ship.’ He accordingly ordered another 
man to go in my place. I was surprised at this, as 
the boat had never been sent away without me before, 
and asked him the reason. He could give no reason 
but as above; that so he would have it. 

“The boat went without me, and returned no more; 
she sunk that night in the river, and the person who 
had supplied my place was drowned. I was much 
struck when we received news of the event the next 
morning. The captain himself, though quite a stran- 
ger to religion, so far as to deny a particular provi- 
dence, could not help being affected; but he declared 
he had no other motive for countermanding me at 
that time, but that it came suddenly into his mind 
to detain me.” 

Those who are acquainted with the history of John 
Newton, will find in his subsequent career of exem- 
plary devotion, and of extensive usefulness in the 
ministry cf the Gospel, an additional reason for con- 
sidering him in the above passage of his life, under 
the guidance and protection of providence. 

The second is of recent origin: “About four 
months ago there came‘into Wayne county, N. U., a 
young man of the name of Grimsley, who formerly 
lived there, but who had been absent for many years. 





* He was then on the coast of Africa. 
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He makes the incendiary, the | 


Ri 7 
|Shortly after his return, he engaged himself to a Miss 
Martin, of that county, and their marriage was to 
iheve taken place in a few days. Four or five days 
previous to that time, Miss M. was making up her 
wedding bonnet, and requiring some paper for the 
lining, whilst in search of it, she found a newspaper 
'published two years ago in Mississippi. In cutting up 
this paper, her eye lit upon an advertisement by the 
Governor of Mississippi, offering a large reward for 
two men charged with a murder in that state, one 
of them named Grimsley, and agreeing precisely in 
description with the man to whom she was about to 
be married. She immediately called her brother's 
attention to it, who at once called upon Grimsley for 
an explanation. Grimsley denied knowing any thing 
about it, and said he could prove that he was not in 
Mississippi at the time of the murder, by persons at 
Snow Hill, Greene county. The brother accompanied 
him to Snow Hill, but on their arriving there not a 
soul knew him. He then said that he could establish 
his innocence by persons living at another little village 
in the same county. There they also repaired, and 
with the like success, no one knowing any thing 
of him. ‘They then returned to Waynesboro’, where 
a warrant was issued against Grimsley, and he is now 
in jail at that place, awaiting the demand of the 
Governor of Mississippi. Since his confinement, he 
has acknowledged that he was present when the 
murder was committed with which he is charged in 
the advertisement as a participant, but denies that he 
was engaged in it.” 

Mark the circumstances of this development. In 
making up her wedding bonnet just before the time 
appointed for her wedding, she needs some paper, and 
in hunting it lights on an advertisement two years old, 
which betrays to the family the base character of her 
suitor, and saves her from destruction. Surely this 
young lady will never forget that her “ways are 
ordered by the Lord.” 

The providence of God is over nations as well as 
‘persons. This cannot be disputed. He who governs 
levery part, of course, governs the whole. If each 
lelement, then the mass composed of those elements, 
‘is inevitably under the ordering of Jehovah. And 
inference aside, the Bible is explicit on this point. In 
‘it the very title of Jehovah is, “King of kings, and 
| Lord of lords”—by which we are taught that monarchs 
and their dynasties, involving the most common occa- 
‘sions of national good or evil, are his willing or unwil- 
ling instruments to bestow prosperity and happiness, 
| or to inflict chastisements upon empires. 
| Leaving the arguments in support of a particular 
| providence for a future occasion, we conclude for the 
| present, by saying—we mean by providence, those 
‘creative, preserving, and controlling acts of Godhead, 
by which he carries on the government of his king- 
dom—by which he bestows good, inflicts evil, and 
‘overrules all to his own glory, and the best interests 
_of his creatures—and this without impairing the free- 
dom of his rational subjects. 
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i| 
~ | I have heard Protestant parents observe that their 


oh children get their religion from the Church, and not 

I am happy to hear that the W esleyans of Cin- | from the school. But then the Church and the school 
cinnati have instituted a school for young ladies. It | are combined. And it may be remarked, in the com- 
is an incident worthy of notice by all sincere Protes- | parison, how more respectably consistent is the Roman 
tants. Seminaries of this sort have become so general, Catholic than the Protestant in this and other usages; 
that not to have one would be, on the part of the | and in this, at least, they teach them a lesson worth 
Methodists, to disregard that fair competition which | the learning. But waiving comparison, it may be 
goes to the sustaining of their own Church. And in| | said, that whether they do, or whether they do not, 
a special manner I am glad that though this school | ‘intend to render their pupils proselytes, yet they 
offers no opposition to the Roman Catholics, in regard | tamper not with the forms of their own Church, nor 
to educating the young at large of this city, the peril them, nor throw a false gloss of conformity over 
Wesleyans may, at least, hope to gather in their own, them. And this openness, which I believe to be 
and protect them from hurtful religious influences) guileless, is a great cause why many Protestant 
in the progress of education. However the idea’ parents are deceived, believing that where there is no 
of direct conversion may be disclaimed by the Roman | concert or concealment, there shall be no consequence. ' 
Catholics, it can never be denied to follow as a conse- | Yet the child committed to their tuition, whilst she 
quence. Some parents, in placing their children at goes in and out amongst them, must conform. The 
Catholic schools, affect to say, that “they are too | Roman Catholic ritual is her ritual, as distinctly as 
young to imbibe the doctrines of religion!” Perhaps any other part of the school discipline is her rule of 
so; but are they too young to admire its ceremonies? ‘obedience. And though the sacraments of the Church 
Are they not indeed, at these tender years, more liable | may not be administered to her, yet the vital part 
to impressions than if arrived at an age capable of | of all religion, prayer, is her form of school devotion. 
opinions, which might afford to them the resistance If the child can learn to separate the act from its senti- 
of conviction in the faith of their fathers? ment, she is a young casuist indeed, and were well 

It may be that the Roman Catholics do not intend | fitted to be trained beyond the school—even into the 
to convert these pupils!’ Perhaps they make no overt ! ranks of Loyola. 
movement—stake no direct step to this effect! But) But it is not so; the young and innocent mind, 
are not all their arrangements and manners singularly if of an ardent cast, embodies its aspiration in the 
calculated for the conservation and furtherance of | devotions prescribed. And when the religion has 
their religion? Do they let their young grow up) become her own she loves it. Keep her some years in 
without tuition of this sort? No; most sedulously is} its practices, then disunite and tear her away from it, 
it infused into all their usages and performances. It) and you disturb not only her faith here, but her powers 
is made a very element. What if to the child, it of belief at large. You go a great way in forcing 
take not the form of an idea! It is because this upon her a spirit of infidelity. And you disturb all 
all-pervading element, subtle as the air, is like the) her moralities, That form of religion, which, in the 
air, (the medium of respiration,) too common to be| absence of inquiry, her own goodness and sincerity 
thought about. But for this, are its influences less?) had made seem sufficient for her, is wrested away and 

It is well known that the rituals of the Roman| pronounced to be false and inadequate. And it seems 
Catholic Church are frequent and uniform. Worthily | to her that nothing is good, nothing true, because her 
faithful are the Roman Catholics in all outward per-| own goodness and truth have been wasted. And in a 
formances. They have a zeal that might shame better spirit of distrust how shall she gather up the lost 
Churches; and Heaven forbid that I should attempt treasures of her soul, and place them on a strange 
a judgment of whatever is good amongst them. But! altar. How shall she do it?’ I know not whether, in 
their faith is adverse to our faith. The present ques- | such a case, I would most esteem the young heart that 
tion is, whether professing ourselves (let us not say | would hold to its first Jove, or that which, in its 
Methodists) Protestants, our children should be nur- blinded obedience, would let go. The greater nature 
tured up in Roman Catholic principles? Can the | would be liable to the greater error; for faith and truth 
children of other sects go in and out amongst them, | would seem divided. Then subject her not to this sore 
frequent their schools for years together, participate in| trial, but verily, “Train up your child in the way she 
all the methods instituted for the training of their own should go,” and mature devotion will then be only the 
children in their faith, and yet escape the influences strengthening of the cords, and not the lacerating 
which are so sedulously calculated to promote the dif- of the spirit. 
fusion of their religion? It is absurd to believe it. T'ake another character—a child perhaps of heed- 
There is unfaithfulness in the assertion that the otal tess and indifferent temper, and subject her to the 
bined influence of constant practice, of association, } practice of these forms. She has been told at home, 
of conventional rule, and of theological belief, can fail} that she is not to respect them as essentials. And 
of operating, in greater or less measure, upon all, that ‘here you create another form of error. She has for 
3 
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years been in the performance of the manual of relig- | of studies, and in school discipline; but their notable 

ion without its spirit; and in her own Church she | advantage is in good arrangements. Their buildings 
° . ! . 

will be very apt to continue the method. It need not|)are large and imposing, the apartments numerous 


be repeated, that the sacredness of the act of prayer 
should be constrained to seriousness and attention, to 
earnestness and sincerity; but if for a long series 
of time she have attended the service, to resist its 
legitimate impression, what can you reasonably expect 
to make of her, not in religion only, but in life? 
What will hold her—what will bind her? Her yea 
will be as nay, and her nay as yea; and this poor 
child, whose original failing was want of apprehension 
and sensibility, is being trained to her own vicious 
aptitudes, instead of having them traversed and cor- 
rected by education. 

But leaving out principles, and speaking only 
of sensible influences—although some parents expose 
their children in this way, and affect to say that noth- 
ing of this kind ever takes place. Yet what shall we 
make of it? If the child receive not the impressions 
of the Roman Catholic belief, she lives some years 
without any religion at all? But it is not so; the 
parents who believe it are no doubt honest in the 
assertion, but not correct in the fact. Their attention 
is probably engrossed in other subjects. And very 
few children communicate their inklings of sentiment 
to their parents. And indeed they are mostly uncon- 
scious of them as ideas; yet not the less for this are 
they engraven on their hearts—not the less will they 
take the lead, and give bias to their lives. This is not 
surprising, when we consider that they are now in 
the vigor and development of the senses; and that in 
the outgoing career you can hardly constrain attention, 
even upon sensible objects. Yet beneath there is a life, 
though in its germ, and though the age of reflection is 
not yet arrived. 

One other thing—did any one ever know a Roman 
Catholic to place his child in a Protestant school? I 
do not intend here to discuss the subject of Catholic 
principles, but only to insist upon the absurdity 
of expecting the child to remain uninfluenced by all 
the daily observances, amidst which she “lives and 
moves and has her being.” As well might one pass 
unscathed through fire. It is well known that in 
receiving pupils into their seminaries, the Catholics 
insist peremptorily upon a conformity to their own 
Church usages. It is known that their services are so 
frequent as to become a habit with those who practice 


them. The children of their charge are for months | 


and years entirely in their power, Their contract is 
to abstain from doctrines, or else they get not the 
pupils. But do they, by their own faith, waive the 
salvation of souls for an interest merely pecuniary? 
However it may be, let us remember that it is the 
Protestant parent that invests them with this danger- 
ous power. ‘The inconsistency, too, of contemning 
the tenets of a Church, of professing dissent, and then 
of instituting an unnecessary association and exposure, 
is too manifest to need comment of mine. The Ro- 
man Catholic schools are generally good in the routine 
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enough, and well supplied, &c.; but for these extrinsic 
advantages, supposing them to have been superior to 
‘those of the Protestant school—for these should the 
| Protestant parent commute in essentials? For these 
will he peril the principles which he acknowledges to 
‘be of vital importance! 

But even this form of the question is now set at 
rest in this city. In the new establishment now 
opened, the Wesleyan Seminary for Young Ladies, 
the arrangements are on a superior scale. The new 
and elegant dwelling of a respectable citizen has been 
obtained, which, with its large collegiate adjunct 
especially provided, is sufficient both to the require- 
ments of the public, and to its own liberal purposes. 
| This school is a public interest in all senses of the 
word, and will continue to be supplied with all that is 
proper to an establishment of the sort. It has a 
faculty and teachers of the first order; its constitution, 
rules and regulations, are of a sanative and judicious 
character: whilst in its apparatus and numerous other 
facilities, it may compete with any school of the kind 
in the west. And the hope is, in Christian spirit 
indulged, that the advantages provided may find ready 
acceptance; and that whilst it benefits its pupils, it 
may, with the blessing of God, look beyond this, and 
tend to keep them within the pale of those Protestant 
Churches in which, through the progress of years, it is 
desired that they may make their religious profes- 
sion—knowing that if educated in Roman Catholic 
schools, whatever else they may or may not learn, 
the one constant and all-pervading sentiment of the 
place, shall not fail in making them, if any thing, 
Roman Catholics. 
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A MOTHER’S LAMENT. 


My child had life—he now is dead, 
Was sweet—he’s so no more, 

Had health—'tis now for ever fled, 
And strength—those days are o’er; 
Was beautiful—but nought could save 
His body from the insatiate grave. 


Consumption came, leveled his dart— 

It pierced, his color fled; 

Alas! it touched the vital part, 
Entered—my child was dead : 

Yet still his clay-cold corpse I press’d, 
And strove to warm it ’gainst my breast. 


But, ah! his heart had ceased to move, 
His lips no longer smiled: 

His brilliant eyes had ceased to rove— 
Stiffi—senseless—was my child: 

I wept—but I'll repine no more, 








He suffered—now his pangs are o’er. E. 
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THE FINER FEELINGS.* 


BY B. H. NADAL. 


Anotuen of the finer feelings is modesty. 


| 
ij 


be constantly exposed to disappointment, which will 
prevent the pleasure he might derive from the exer- 
| cise of the rest of those feelings. Suppose he go below 
| modesty, and think too humbly of himself—this will 


{| 
| 
| 


This | prevent his attempting those things to which his pow- 


mingles to a greater or less extent with all the better | ers are adequate, and which are necessary to supply the 


feeling of the heart and mind; and, indeed, the others || ‘actual demands of his mind. 


It will prevent the intro- 


are imperfect without it. It is the ground of the pic | | duction of those nobler thoughts which are the essen- 


ture, and bears the same relation to the figures on the | tial food of the “finer feelings.” 


So we see that mod- 


canvass that the grass of the field does to the flowers |i ‘esty, as we have explained it, is not only a valuable 


that rear their variegated petals above it. Modesty is 
not bashfulness— 

We pity bashful men, who feel the pain 

Of fancied scorn, or undeserved disdain. 
But we cannot account their bashfulness modesty. The 
but 
True modesty’s a discerning grace, 
And only blushes in the proper place. 


bashful man blushes without cause; 


Modesty does not consist in obsequiousness of man- 
ner, or humility of appearance. ‘The most modest per- 
son may be so unfortunate as to have something in his 
bearing which may be easily mistaken for forward- 
ness; and the most presuming egotist may from design 
have a most lowly carriage, and a seemingly humble ad- 
Modesty is equa!ly incompatible with presump- 
The latter is too low an estimate 


dress. 
tion and diffidence. 
of our powers, and degenerates into foolish timidity. 
The former is too high an estimate of our powers, and 
leads us to undertake matters to which we are inade- 
quate. The word modesty is derived from modus, 
measure, and signifies a proper measure of ourselves— 
a true estimate of our own powers. A sensible man 
may not always be a modest man; but a modest man 
is always sensible; for without good sense no man can 
know himself, and self-knowledge is essential to a cor- 
When 


we say that every modest man is sensible, of course 


rect estimate of our powers, which is modesty. 


we do not mean that they are all equally talented. In 
this respect there is doubtless a great diversity. But 
every modest man, no matter what his talents, has fath- 
omed his own depth, and measured the circumference 
of his own mind, and will therefore undertake with 
confidence what his powers are equal to, and avoid that 
which he knows to be too high for him. Diffidence 
will not thwart him in the pursuit of things attainable, 
and pride cannot seduce him to attempt things imprac- 
ticable. If others entertain incorrect opinions respect- 
ing his intellectual or moral endowments, whether the 
error be prejudicial or favorable to his reputation, he is 
thoroughly versed both in the faults and virtues of his || 
own mind, and cannot be exalted by an error in his 
favor, or depressed by a judgment to his prejudice. 
We have said that modesty mingles with the rest of 
the “finer feelings,” and that they are imperfect without 
it. Is not this plain? For suppose a man to be capa- 
ble of all the rest of the finer feelings, and yet destitute 
of this proper measure of himself—suppose he think 
of himself more highly than he ought to think, he will 





* Concluded from page 16. 
Vou. III.—6 


1} 
| 
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|and just emotion in itself, but is essential to the perma- 
'nency and pleasure of all the nobler emotions of the 
‘soul. 
| I have somewhere read of an ancient artist, who, 
being required to paint a perfect female face, had the 
collected beauty of Greece brought before him; and as 
‘there was some particular feature in which each of his 
fair models excelled, he took from every face its great- 
‘est excellence, and combined them into one. From 
one he took a tress, from another an eye, from another 
‘a dimple, from another a lip, from another an eyebrow, 
&c. His picture at last needed but one more touch, 
and that was the simple and unaffected blush of mod- 
esty. He came to the last of his models, and request- 
ed her to remove the vail from her face; but her mod- 
‘esty revolted—she shrunk from the artist's scrutiny, 
and made her escape from his apartment. The pic- 
ture was finished without her, and exhibited to the 
public; and while all were loud in their admiration of 
it, the artist alone seemed discontented. His friends 
inquired the cause of his dissatisfaction, and he replied, 
“TI know the picture has merit, and that it would be 
easier to criticise than to excel it. But it has one cap- 
ital defect.” “What is that?” said his friend, He 
answered, “The blush of the maiden whose modesty 
would not suffer herself to be unvailed.” Now suffer 
us to say that what the blush of the last maiden would 
have been to the artist’s picture, modesty, or a proper 
estimate of our powers, founded on self-knowledge, is 
to the intellectual and moral character. 

Another class of the finer feelings are those which 





arise from the combined operation of the imagination, 
taste, and genius. When the imagination is suffered 
to run lawless through the universe, uncontrolled by 
genius, and unchastened by correct taste, it frequently 
gives birth to images so monstrous that the well regu- 
lated mind cannot look upon them without pain. But 
| when the powerful and inflamed imagination is guided 
iby the shaping hand of genius, and its floridness mel- 
lowed by the shadings of taste, its pictures will enrap- 
‘ture by their splendor, without a sense of redundance, 
and charm by their delicateness, without the insipidity 
of tameness. Thisclass of feelings belongs in the high- 
‘est degree to the true poet, and may be imparted by 
him, through his productions, to others, in degrees cor- 
responding to their respective casts of mind. These 
feelings have received, from the father of the British 
drama, the hyperbolical name of phrenzy. 





“The poet’s eye, in a fine phrenzy rolling, 








Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven ; 





And as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 

A loca! habitation and a name.” 

The poet’s love of his art is his master passion; 
and when “imagination bodies forth the forms” for 
which he so ardently longed, and his pen turns them 
to shapes, the creation and contemplation of this 
imagery afford him an intellectual ecstasy, which, in 


the poet’s language, is called phrenzy. Nor must it) 
be supposed that this ecstasy arises only from the de- | 


scription of the virtuous and the happy—the peaceful 
and the lovely. No, it is in the terrible and magnifi- 


cent that his imagination is most at home, and most | 


alive; and then only is felt the full power of this delee- 
table phrenzy. When he describes the peaceful valley, 
paints its landscapes, adorns it with flowers, enriches it 


with abundant harvests, dots it with cheerful farm-| 
houses, and enlivens it with groups of playful children, | 


the unutterable tenderness which such associations are 
calculated to inspire, at once takes possession of his 
soul, and he yields himself up to the gentlest form of 
delight of which his mind is capable. But when he 


draws the Alpine hunter, in pursuit of his game, leap-_ 


ing upon the loose rock which trembles on the edge of 
the unfathomed mountain precipice, an ecstatic horror 
transfuses his bosom. When his theme is the limpid 
brook, caressing its pebbles, and giving verdure to its 
grassy fringes, his mind joins in with the gentle flow, 
and his feelings respond to the music of its little cas- 
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| his genius, and conformed it to the model of nature by 
his taste. Feelings similar to those enjoyed by the 
| poet are experienced by the painter and sculptor, but 
| certainly in a much lower degree, 

| Near akin to the feelings of the poet are those of the 
} true orator. ‘he poet must have imagination, genius, 
‘and taste—to these the orator must superadd a good 
| voice, ready utterance, graceful gesture, and self-pos- 
session, ‘The poet’s fruitful and inventive fancy may 
find “books in running brooks, and good in every 


thing”—may clothe virtue in the attire of heaven— 


delight himself with the image of her purity, and 
allure others from vice into her paths; but he does it 
all on paper. His is a “speechless dialect ””—he sits in 
his garret and moves the hearts of men—he occupies a 
cramped position over a writing table, and moves them 
with his pen. Not so the orator. He leaves his study 
and stands erect in the crowd of human beings, adds 
the voice to the word, and the gesture to the voice, and 
communicates fire to both by his look. If he speak 
of thunder, you hear it in his tones—if he speak of 
lightning, it flashes from his eye—if he expatiate upon 
virtue, his smile approves it—if upon vice, his frown 
condemns it—if he discourse of tyrants, his tread 
crushes them, and if of liberty his uplifted hands exalt 
! her, and his bow adores her. ‘Thus by gesture, tone, 
| and expression, the orator makes his words to burn and 


‘his thoughts to breathe. But these are the orator’s 


powers, not his feelings; yet they relate to the subject, 


cades, But when he has followed it until it mingles its | inasmuch as the orator’s “finer feelings” cannot be 


waters and loses its murmur in the fall and roar of the 
mighty Niagara, how is his quiet imagination tossed 


! produced without these powers. 
| But how shall we describe the orator’s finer feelings? 
| 


into wild and grand commotion, and how are his sub- } Let us use, as an example, the father of the American 
lime feelings heightened by the reflection that this father | Revolution, the most gifted orator of Virginia, Patrick 
of floods is a concourse of streams—a congregation of ! Henry. And from his eventful life let us select his 
drops! If he sing of the calm midnight hour at sea, | effort before the Colonial Convention of Virginia, 
the bright stars, and the blue sky mirrored in the sleep- where he dashed in pieces the ensigns of a disgraceful 
ing waters, what a ravishing image he has of all that | peace, and shook the country with an invocation to 
is calm! But if it please his fancy to call out the | battle. Behold him sitting with that august body! 
winds of heaven, and to command boreas, the trumpeter | He has long, marked the encroachments of British 
of the elements, to sound a blast in the ears of the i tyranny—his spirit has again and again kindled when 
drowsy sea, which shall awaken echo in her coral beds, | remonstrance and prayer have been answered by in- 
the scene changes at once—the mighty sea becomes | sult—he has already resisted the stamp act, and with 
the arena of strife—the striving elements, the creatures | the cry of treason ringing in his ears, has thundered, 
of the same Creator, and servants of the same Master, | “ Cesar had his Brutus, Charles I. his Cromwell, and 
are at war—the ocean’s color changes from green to | George III. may profit by their example!” The other 
white—the rarified foam is driven upon the breath of leading members of the Convention, like him, see and 
the storm like drifting snow—the lights of heaven are | detest British tyranny, but, unlike him, they fear Brit- 
vailed—the sailors rush hither and thither in alarm— | ish power. They propose to reiterate their prayers and 


the ship’s death throes are upon her—her seams are ! remonstrances—his noble and courageous soul disdains 


creaking—her timbers dismembering—her crew drown- | such submission. He rises before the Convention to 





ing, and the elements, still ruthless, continue their rage, | support a motion which contains the first germ of the 


without an object upon which to expend it. ‘The poet’s | Revolution—he commences with the most courteous 


. . . . | . . . . 
eye sees, and his heart feels the sublimity of this scene, || expression of deference for those whom his conscience 


and his sympathy for the crew whom his fancy has | and patriotism oblige him to oppose. He calls over the 


drowned is mingled with elevated thoughts of the gran- 

deur of God. His horror of the sufferings which he 

was obliged to connect with his picture is lost in the 

pleasure of having created the storm, by the powers of 

his own imagination, given life to the description by 
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wrongs of the colony—speaks of British chains, and 
rings them in the ears of the Convention—depreciates 
British power, and inspires the infant feebleness of 
America with the strength of hope—arms three mil- 
lion of freemen in the cause of liberty, and invokes 
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the God of hosts to lead them forth to victory—declares || [ shall exchange my earthly habilaments for the un- 
the war to be inevitable, and says, with supernatural | [spotted robes of blessedness; when this corruption shall 
emphasis, “ Let it come!’’—asks if life is so dear, or | put on incorruption; when this mortal shall assume its 
peace so sweet as to be purchased at the price of slav ery | | immortality, and prostrate itself before the visible throne 
and chains—and, in conclusion, says, “I know not | ‘of the King of kings, and Lord of lords. 
what may be the course of others, but as for me, give i The prospect is grand, but awfully distressing. Nu- 
me liberty or give me death! | | ture would willingly wear, yet a little while, her “ mor- 
Now, during the first part of the speech of which ‘tal coil,” but the mandate of God appears to be issued, 
we have just given an imperfect synopsis, the feelings | | and [ ust go. And, O! my dear sister, for whom my 


199 


of the orator were, courage suited to the emergency, | | | heart throbs with tenderest love and keenest anguish, I 
pity for the wrongs of his country, indignation against | am distant from thee; O! that thou wast here, and 
the Parliament and throne of England, and contempt |: folded i in the embrace of these pale thin arms; through 


for tyrants, their chains and tortures, together with | 
those indescribable emotions which always accompany | 
the efforts of genius, and the coruscations of the i imag- | 
ination, And as the tide of eloquence rolled on, these | 
feclings increased—increased with the expansion of , 
thought, and thought expanded again with the increase 
of these delectable feelings. His courage gave unut- | 
terable firmness to his purpose—his pity, soft at ‘irst, 
became fluid in the shape of tears, the bright reflecters | 
of the tenderness within—his indignation became pa- | 
triotic revenge, and his contempt gave a scowl at the | 


enemies of his country which seemed almost to anni-| 
hilate their dreaded power. But still the burning tide | 


which life’s crimson fluids have almost ceased to flow! 
Methinks it would bid my spirit fly on lighter wing to 
the mansions of bliss, could these pale and livid lips 
imprint their ast pious kiss on thy lips, and breathe 
their last, faint, farewell sigh upon thy bosom! 

Long as thou remainest on thy earthly pilgrimage, 
may the immortal God protect thee, and imbue thee 


| with the spirit of Christian holiness; and may Heaven 


bless thee with as full a fruition of felicity as can be 
“enjoyed on earth. 

And, O! if, after I am gone, thou seest death ap- 
_proaching, tell him not that he has come too soon; tell 
him not that he is an unwelcome messenger, but em- 


of thought and eloquence rolled on, his feelings still | brace him as a cordial friend! Hesitate not to flee from 


increased in majesty, and power, and patriotism. There i 
was majesty in his feelings, for his heart could not but | 
imbibe the trembling bliss of his sublime conceptions— | 
there was power in them, because he could not have | 
these majestic thoughts, and give them utterance, with- | 
out the consciousness of great intellectual energy— | 
there was patriotism in them; and this drew every other 
feeling into the channel of his country’s good. But) 
still there was something necessary to complete his | 


ecstasy, and that was success. And what must have | 


been the character of his feelings, when, in the lan- 
guage of the bard, he found his oratory to be as the 
harp of “Orpheus, strung with poet’s sinews, whose 
golden touch could soften steel and stones!” What 
must have been the phrenzy of his delight when he’ 
saw his illustrious audience yielding to his wishes, and | 
ready to rush to the battle! What must have been his_ 
feelings as the astounding conviction rushed upon him | 


the deceitful and finite visions, and the fleeting shad- 
ows of earth to the boundless plains of paradise, where 
ALL is substance and reality; and where she, who now 
writes, and is breathing hallowed aspirations for thee, 
will rejoice in being among the first in the deputed 
‘company of angels, that will descend to guide thy 
“spirit up to heaven. 

QO! haste to join her, dressed in seraph’s robes, where 
‘bliss is consummate; and, O, rapturous reflection! per- 
fectly immutable; and where the symphonies of heaven 
echo, re-echo and re-echo through boundless and glori- 
ous infinitude, round the throne of God and the Lamb, 
where there are joys unspeakable, and full of glory! 

I know thou wilt mourn; it is an oblation which 
nalure requires; and I will not forbid thee; but, be 
comforted by the animating assurance that I am happy, 
and that thou wilt soon exchange the dark vestments 
of earthly woe, for the white robes, the blooming flow- 
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that this speech is the first flutter of the American | ers, the pure sient and the verdant vales, of heaven! 
eagle, the first effort to wrest the stars and stripes from | “Peace and repose”’ are not for earth; and O! remem- 
the mouth of the British lion, the corner-stone of the | ber, this bereavement thou must accept from the hand 
temple of American glory, the foundation of a power- | of Him who is just, but merciful; and who will give 
ful nation, to which every land shall look as a model | unto them that mourn in Zion, beauty for ashes, the 
of government, a paragon of science, an example of | oil of joy for mourning, and the garment of praise for 
morals, the spirit of heaviness! 
| O! lean not on the world, lean on the arm of Jeho- 
| vah alone, as on an immovable rock; for every thing 
THE DYING SISTER’S ADDRESS. | less is unstable as water, and more fickle than the chang- 
Hexen! thou knowest I have loved, and do still love | ing moon, Finally, when thou approachest the boun- 
thee, with all the tenderness of a sister’s affection; but) daries of time, and standest on the tremendous verge of 
the drooping energies of my frame seem audibly to pro-| eternity, thou wilt close thy career with this triumphant 
nounce, that I shall soon be summoned by death’s hol-| exclamation, amid the last pangs of earthly agony, and 
low voice (start not at the sound!) from this terrestrial } the first faint rays of beatific vision, “O death! where 
ball, to, I trust, the celestial abodes of heaven; when | is thy sting? O grave! where is thy victory?” 
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Comparative importance of the city—Position of the harbor— 
Character of the scenery—Aspect and summary view of the 
town—Its inhabitants—First settlement by the French—Disas- 
trous issue—Contests between the Portuguese and French— 
Founding of St. Sebastian—Melancholy specimen of intolei- 
ance. 


Rio pe Janerro, like but few other cities, is at once 
the commercial emporium and the political capital of 
its nation. While Brazil embraces a greater territorial 
dominion than any other country of the New World, 
together with natural advantages second to those of but 
few countries on the globe, the position, the scenery, 
and the increasing magnitude of its capital, render that 
a metropolis worthy of the empire. Rio de Janeiro is 
the largest city of South America, and boasts an anti- 
quity greater than that of any existing town of this 
republic. 

Just within the borders of the southern torrid zone, | 


° ° ° P | 
the harbor on which this city is located opens, by a) 


Its entrance is A 





bold and narrow passage, between two granite moun- 
tains, into the wide rolling Atlantic. 
safe to the navigator as to render the guidance of a 
pilot unnecessary. So commanding, however, is the | 
position of the fortresses at the mouth of that harbor, | 
and upon its islands and heights, as, if properly con-| 
structed, and efficiently manned, to defy the hostile in- | 
gress of the proudest navies of the globe. | 

Quietly retired within a circle of mountains lies this | 
magnificent bay of Nitherohy, or the Hidden Water. 
Here the wanderer of the seas may moor his bark upon 
a sure anchorage within hearing of the roar of the 
ocean surf, but safe from its agitation. Around him) 
ride the flag-ships of England, of France, of the Uni-| 
ted States, and sometimes those of Russia, of Portugal, 
and of Austria. A short distance farther to leeward | 
lies the merchant fleet, combining a still greater variety | 
of flags, and indicating a diversity of interests as wide | 
as the space that separates their several nations. 

Liberty can scarcely afford greater delight to the pris- | 
oner, nor home to the exile, than does the sight of land 
to the tempest-tossed voyager. When the broad blue. 
circle of sea and sky which has for days and weeks, | 
and perhaps months encompassed his vision, is at. 
length broken by a shore, even thongh that shore be | 
barren and desolate, every object upon it is invested | 
with surpassing interest. The very ice mountains of | 
the Arctics are robed with charms when thus viewed, | 
free from apprehensions of danger. How much more | 
the scenery of tropics, with its towering and crested | 
palms, its golden fruits, and its giant vegetation arrayed | 
in fadeless green. : | 

The first entrance of an individual into such a har- 
bor as that of Rio de Janeiro deserves to form an era, 
in his existence; for he must be a dull observer of | 
nature who would not thenceforward cherish sublimer 





| or less width. 





views of the beauty and variety of creation, as well as | 
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higher conceptions of the power and greatness of the 
Creater. 

Does the atheist here presume to mock at Him who 
“brought forth the mountains?” The Sugar Loaf, 
the Corcovado, the Gavia, and their neighboring heights, 


‘frown upon him in awful majesty, and the tall Organ 


peaks, which skirt the northern horizon, point* to 
heaven in silent but emphatic rebuke. Does he desire 
to have his dark mind illuminated by some faint simili- 
tude of the “light inapproachable,” in which Jehovah 
dwells? I.et him open his eyes upon the resplendence 
of a vertical sun, enhanced by an atmosphere of unri- 
valed transparency, and multiplied by a thousand re- 
flections from the mirrored waters, the white sanded 
beach, the polished foliage, and the unclouded sky. 
Does he wish to obtain an idea of that Being who 
“maketh the clouds his chariot, who walketh upon the 
” Let him listen to the sudden 
thunder gust that comes bursting and pealing down 
the mountains, or hurrying before the tempest from the 


wings of the wind 


sea. Let him gaze upon the blackening heavens rent 
with lightnings, and await the clash and conflict of the 
agitated elements, and he shall shrink within himself, 
and ask God to defend him. ‘'Thenceforward, with the 
Christian, he may see the propriety and beauty of the 
exclamations of the Psalmist, “Praise ye the Lord 
from the heavens, praise him in the heights, praise ye 
him sun and moon, praise him all ye stars of light! 
Fire and hail, stormy wind, fulfilling his word, moun- 
tains, and all hills, fruitful trees, and all cedars, kings 
of the earth, and all people, both young men and maid- 
ens, old men and children, let them praise the name of 
the Lord, for his name is alone excellent, his glory is 
above the earth and heaven.” 

The aspect which Rio de Janeiro presents to the 
beholder bears no resemblance to the compacted brick 
walls, the dingy roofs, the tall chimnies, and the gen- 
erally even sites of our northern cities. The surface 
of the town is diversified by several ranges of hills 
which shoot off in irregular spurs from the neighboring 
mountains, leaving between them flat intervals of greater 
Along the bases of these hills and up 
their sides stand rows of buildings whose whitened 
walls and red tiled roofs, are both in happy contrast 
with the deep green of the foliage that always surrounds 
and often embowers them. 

Upon the most prominent height, the Morro do Cas- 
tello, which directly overlooks the mouth of the harbor, 
stands the tall signal staff on which a telegraph an- 
nounces the nation, class, and position of every vessel 
that appears in the offing. Passing above this to a par- 
allel between the Ponta do Calabouso, and the Ilha das 
Cobras, the older and denser part of the town appears 
in sight. 

Adopting the phraseology of the country, this might 
be denominated the city of palaces. The emperor has 
two—the first immediately in front of the generai land- 





* They are sometimes called the finger mountains, from their 
imagined resemblance to a human hand. 
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ing place, which was anciently occupied by the vice- 
roys of Portugal, but is now only occasionally occupied 
by the emperor on gala or court days—the second and 
more splendid one, is about five miles distant, in a sub- 
urb denominated St. Christopher’s. In this the impe- 
rial family have their permanent residence. A bird’s 


eye view of the whole metropolis will bring to our ob-) 


servation also the palace of the National Assembly or 
House of Deputies, the palace of the Senate, the pal- 
acete of the Campo da Honra, the palace of the Munici- 
pality, and the palace of the Diocesan Bishop. Among 
other important edifices are the Naval and Military 
Arsenals and Academies, Quarters for troops, the Cus- 
tom House and Consulado, offices of the National 


Government and of the Police, Prisons, and Halls of |! 
> 


Justice, an ancient College of the Jesuits, now con- 
verted into an Academy of Medicine, an Academy of 
the Fine Arts, a National Library, and a National 
Museum. 

For religious purposes there are three monasteries 
and two nunneries, an imperial chapel, a cathedral, 
about forty churches and chapels of various names and 
magnitude, two public and three private hospitals, and 
two cemeteries. 

Where the surface admits of it, the city is regu- 
larly divided by streets, and traverses at right angles; 
but in many places along the sea beach, and the decliv- 
ities of hills, there is only room for a single winding 
street. Ina very airy portion of the town, fully open 
to the regular sea breezes, lies the Passeio Publico, or 
public promenade, a spot adorned and beautified accord- 
ing to its importance as a general resort for recreation. 
Several squares, or commons, of different dimensions, 
also appear in other parts of the town. Fountains are 
met with in every direction, some of them beautifully 
constructed with facades of granite. ‘These supply all 
the inhabitants with pure and running water, brought 
by acqueducts from the adjacent mountains. 

From the central portion of the city, the suburbs 
extend about four miles in each of three principal direc- 
tions. Within this wide extent are the residences and 
the business establishments of the different classes and 
individuals that compose a population of two hundred 
thousand. 

Here dwell a large part of the nobility of the nation, 
and, for a considerable portion of the year, the repre- 
sentatives of the different provinces, the ministers of 
state, the foreign ambassadors and consuls, and a com- 
mingled populace of native Brazilians and foreigners, 
including, among other kindreds and tongues, those of 
the China-man, the African, and the aboriginal South 
American. But what, in the popular estimation, con- 
fers greatest distinction upon Rio, is the residence in it 
of the young emperor, Don Pedro IL., and his imperial 
sisters, Donna Januaria and Donna Francisca. This 


family unites the royal blood of Portugal and of Aus- 
tria, and is assuredly heir to a peculiar destiny. 

After all that we can say of the natural scenery and 
the beauties of art abounding in any country, it must 
be confessed that human existence, with its weal or 





‘ 





woe, involves the deepest interest. And there are but 


few travelers who do not feel that they can but poorly 
accomplish their task of delineating the present, with- 
‘out throwing in some sketches of the history of the 


_past as introductory to the scenes and events which 
they may have witnessed, 

The first settlement in this harbor was commenced 
by the French as early as 1555. ‘The leader of the 
-expedition was Nicholas Durand de Villegagnon, a 
-man of considerable abilities and of some distinction in 
‘the French naval service. ‘This individual had the 
address, in the outset, to secure the patronage of Co- 
ligny, the admiral of France, an illustrious statesman 
_and distinguished friend of the Protestants. He pro- 
posed to found an asylum for the persecuted Huguenots, 
‘The admiral’s influence secured to him a respectable 
‘number of colonists. The French court was disposed 
to view with no small satisfaction the plan of founding 
| a colony after the example of the Portuguese and Span- 
lards. 

Henry II., the reigning king, furnished three small 
vessels, of which Villegagnon took the command, and 
sailed from Havre de Grace. A gale of wind occurred 
while they were yet on the coast, and obliged them to 
put into Dieppe, which they accomplished with consid- 
erable difficulty. By this time many of the artificers, 
soldiers, and noble adventurers, had become sick of the 
sea, and abandoned the expedition as soon as they got 
on shore. ‘To this desertion its ultimate failure may 
in a great measure be imputed, 

After a long and miserable voyage Villegagnon en- 
tered the Bay of Nitherohy, and commenced fortifying 
a small island near the entrance, now denominated 
Lage, and occupied by a fort. His fortress, however, 
being of wood, could not resist the action of the water 
at flood tide, and he was obliged to remove farther up- 


ward to an island now called Villegagnon, where he 


built a fort, at first named in honor of his patron, Co- 





ligny. This expedition was well planned, and the 
| place for a colony fitly chosen. The native tribes were 


hostile to the Portuguese, but had long traded amicably 
'with the French. 
| . . 

on the shore at the arrival of the vessels, kindled bon- 


Some hundreds of them assembled 


fires in token of their joy, and offered every thing they 
| possessed to these allies, who had come to defend them 
against the Portuguese. ‘Such a reception inspired the 
French with the idea that the continent was already 
their own, and they denominated it La France Antare- 


| tique, 
| On the return of the vessels to Europe for a new 
supply of colonists, a considerable zeal was awakened 
for the establishment of the reformed religion in these 
remote parts. The Church of Geneva became inter- 
ested in the object, and sent two ministers and four- 
teen students, who determined to brave all the hard- 
ships of an unknown climate, and of a new mode of 
life, in the cause. As the situation of the Protestants 
in France was any thing but happy, the combined 
motive of seeking deliverance from oppression, and 
the advancement of their faith, appears to have pre- 
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vailed extensively, and induced many to embark. One {jchew. Carguilleray du Pont, our leader, holding out 
writer remarks, “‘I'here was, therefore, every reason to ||one day a piece in his mouth, said to me, with a deep 
hope that the reformation would take root here, and fill | sigh, ‘Alas! my friend, I have due to me in France 
the south as well as the north with a Protestant peo-| the sum of four thousand livres; and would to God 
ple.” But misfortunes seemed to attend every step of that, after giving a discharge for the whole, [ held in 
the enterprise. At Harfleur, the Catholic populace | my hand a pennyworth of bread and a single glass of 
rose against the colonists, and after losing one of their } wine!’” Several died of hunger; and they had began 
best officers in a conflict, the latter were obliged to seek ||to form the resolution of devouring each other, when 
safety in retreat. ‘They had a tedious voyage, suffer- | land appeared in view. They arrived just in time to 
ing at one time from a violent storm; and having near- undeceive a body of Fiemish adventurers ready to 
ed the Brazilian coast, had a slight encounter with the | embark for Brazil, and also about ten thousand French- 
Portuguese. However, they were received by Villegag- || men, who would have emigrated, if the object of Co- 
non with apparent cordiality, and effectual operations ||ligny in founding his colony had not thus wickedly 


began to be undertaken for their establishment. But it 
was not long before some untoward circumstances oc- 
curred which developed the real and villainous charac- 
ter of their leader. Villegagnon, under pretense of 
changing his religion, and returning to the frue faith, 
commenced a series of persecutions, ‘Those who had 
come to Antarctic France to enjoy liberty of conscience, 
found their condition worse than before. They were 
subjected to abusive treatment and great hardships. 
This unnatural defection consummated the premature 
ruin of the colony. ‘The colonists demanded leave to 
return, which was granted, but in a vessel so badly fur- 
nished that som? refused to embark, and the majority, 
who persisted, endured the utmost misery of famine. 
Villegagnon had given them a box of letters, wrapped 
in sere cloth, as was the custom. Among them was 
one directed to the chief magistrate of whatever port 
they might arrive at, in which this worthy friend of 
the Guises, denounced the men whom he had invited 
out to Brazil, to enjoy the peaceable exercise of the 
reformed religion, as heretics worthy of the stake. 
The magistrates of Hennebonne, where they landed, 
happened to favor the reformation, and thus the malig- 
nity of Villegagnon was frustrated, and his treachery 
exposed, Of tiiose who had feared to trust themselves 
to a vessel so badly stored, and so unfit for the voyage, 
three were put to death by this persecutor. Others of 
the Huguenots fled from him to the Portuguese, where 
they were compelled to apostatize, and profess a religion 
which they disbelieved. 

To illustrate the extremity to which those on their 
homeward voyage were reduced by famine, we give 
the words of one of the sufferers: “After having de- 
voured all the leather in our vessel, even to the cover- 
ing of the trunks, we thought ourselves approaching 
to the last moment of our life; but necessity suggested 
to some one the idea of pursuing the rats and mice; 
and we had the greater hope of taking them easily, 
because, having no more crumbs, nor any thing to 
devour, they ran in great numbers through the vessel, 
dying from hunger. We pursued them so carefully, 
and by so many kinds of snares, that very few re- 
mained, Even in the night we sought them with our 
eyes open, like cats. A rat was more valued than an 
ox on land. The extremity was such that nothing re- 
mained but Brazil wood, the dryest of all woods, 


which many, however, in their despair attempted to 
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| been betrayed. 

! Though the Portuguese were so jealous of the Bra- 
zilian trade that they treated all interlopers as pirates, 
| yet, by some oversight, they permitted this French col- 
| ony to remain four years unmolested; and, had it not 
| been for the treachery of Villegagnon to his own par- 
ty, Rio de Janeiro would probably have been, at this 
day, the capital of a French colony. 

! The Jesuits were well aware of this danger, and 
| Nobrega, their chief and provincial, at length succeeded 


lle . . . 
‘in rousing the court of Lisbon. A messenger was 


| commanded to discover the state of the French fortifi- 
‘cations. On the ground of his report, orders were dis- 
|patched to Mem de Sa Barreto, governor of the colony, 
‘and resident at San Salvador, to attack and expel the 
intruders who remained. Having fitted out two vessels 
lof war and several merchantmen, the Governor taking 
the command in person, embarked, accompanied by 
|Nobrega as his prime counselor. They appeared off 
‘the bar of Rio early in 1560, with the intention of sur- 
| prising the island at the dead of night. Being espied 
|by the sentinels, their plan was foiled. The French 
immediately made ready for defense, forsook their ships, 





and with eight hundred native archers, retired to their 
forts. 
Mem de Sa now discovered that he was in want of 





‘canoes and small craft, and of men who knew the har- 
‘bor. Nobrega was sent to San Vicente to solicit the 
‘requisite aid. He soon dispatched a fleet of canoes 
‘and boats, manned by Portuguese, Mamalucos, and na- 
_tives—men who knew the coast, and who were inured 
‘to warfare with the Tupinambas and the Tamoyos, 
| tribes allied to the French. With this reinforcement 
‘Mem de Sa won the landing place, and routing the 
French from their most important holds, so intimidated 
them that, under cover of the night, they fled, some to 
their ships, and some to the main land. 

The Portuguese not being strong enough to keep 
the position they had taken, demolished the works, and 
carried off the artillery and stores which they found. 
A short time after this, new wars, made by their native 
tribes, broke out against them, and were prosecuted at 
different points with great ferocity for several years. 
In the meantime, the French recovered strength and 
‘influence at Rio. Preparations were again made to 
‘extirpate them. A party of Portuguese and friendly 
Indians, under the command of a Jesuit appointed by 
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Nobrega, landed near the base of the Sugar Loaf, and | remaining without. ‘The Alcaide then called out to 
taking a position now known as Praya Vermelha, | him, asking who he was, and if he wished to enter. 
maintained a series of indecisive skirmishes with their | | The Governor then replied that he was the commander 
enemies for more than a year. Occasionally, when | of that city of St. Sebastian, and that, in the King’s 
successful, they would sing in triumphant hope a verse | name, he would come in. ‘The gates were then opened 
from the Scriptures, saying, “ The bows of the mighty | in acknowledgment of his authority as commander of 
are broken,” &c. Well might they call the bows of | that city and fortress of the King of Portugal. 
the ‘'amoyos mighty; for an arrow sent by one of | In connection with the event just narrated there re- 
them would fasten a shield to the arm that held it, and | mains on record a melancholy proof of the cruelty 
sometimes it was passed through the body and contin of intolerance. According to the annals of the Jesuits, 
ued its way with such force as to pierce a tree, and | Mem de Sa stained the feundations of his city with in- 
hang quivering in the trunk. nocent blood. ‘Among the Huguenots who had been 
Nobrega at length came to the camp, and at his sum- | | compelled to fly from Villegagnon’s persecution was 
mons Mem de Sa again appeared with all the succors | one John Boles, a man of considerable learning, being 
he could raise at San Salvador. All was made ready, | well versed both in Greek and Hebrew. Luiz de Gram 
and the attack deferred forty-eight hours, in order to | caused him to be apprehended, with three of his com- 
take place on St. Sebastian’s day. The auspicious rades, one of whom feigned to become a Catholic—the 
morning came, that of January 20, 1567. The strong-| others were cast into prison; and there Boles had re- 
hold of the French was stormed, Not one of the | mained eight years when he was sent for to be mar- 
Tamoyos escaped. ‘Two Frenchmen were killed, and | tyred at Rio de Janeiro, for the sake of terrifying his 
five, being made prisoners, were hung, according to the } countrymen, if any should be lurking in those parts. 
ferocious system of warfare then pursued by the Europe- || The Jesuits boast that Auchieta convinced him of his 
ans in America. Another fortification was also carried, | errors, and reconciled him to the holy Catholic Church ; 
but most of the French escaped by means of their ves- | but the story which they relate seems to show that he 
sels in the harbor, leaving their allies in total defeat. | had been tempted to apostatize by a promise that his 
Southey most justly remarks, never was a war, in iif should be spared, or at least that his death should 
which so little exertion bad been made, and so little | | be made less cruel; for when he was brought out to 
force employed on both sides, attended by consequen- | ‘the place of execution, and the executioner bungled in 
ces so important. The French court was too busy i in | ‘his bloody office, Auchieta hastily interfered, and in- 
burning and massacreing Huguenots to think of Bra- || structed him how to dispatch a heretic as speedily as 
zil, and Coligny, after his generous plans had been | possible, fearing, it is said, lest he should become impa- 
ruined by the villainous treachery of Villegagnon, re- tient, being an obstinate man, and newly reclaimed, and 
garded the colony no longer—the day for emigration | that thus his soul would be lost. The priest who in 
from his country was over, and they who should have | any way accelerates the execution of death is thereby 
colonized Rio de Janeiro were bearing arms against a} suspended from his office; and, therefore, the biogra- 
bloody and implacable enemy, in defense of every thing |) pher of Auchieta enumerates this as one of the virtu- 
dear to man. Portugal was almost as inattentive to || ous actions of his life.’’ 
Brazil; so that few and unaided as were the Antarctic |} Happily, such scenes no longer occur, and in no 
French, yet had Mem de Sa been less earnest in his! Roman Catholic country does there prevail less of their 
duty, or Nobrega less able and less indefatigable in his | spirit at the present time than at Rio de Janeiro. 
opposition, the former would have retained their place, 





: A =O Be —— 
and perhaps the entire country have this day been) 


Original. 


THE OCEAN. 


French. 

Immediately after his victory, the Governor, confor- 
mably to his instructions, traced out a new city, which 
he named St. Sebastian, in honor of the saint under 





BY JOHN TODD BRAME, 


whose patronage the field was won, and also of the) Intusrriovs s image of almighty power! 

king of the mother country. He began also to fortify|| First in the choir of nature, thou dost sing 

both sides of the bar. The whole of the works were!) Thine everlasting anthem to the King 

completed by the Indians, under direction of their spir- || Who rules thee as the insect of an hour! 

At whose command thy lashing billows cower, 
Like lions to their den, and stay their rage! 
Creation’s volume hath no wealthier page 


Than thine, blue ocean! Jn thy tempest roar 


| 
itual guides, and without any expense to the state. In || 
the midst of the city he assigned the Jesuits ground for || 
a college, and in the King’s name endowed it for the 
support of fifty brethren, a donation which they had 
well deserved, and which was ratified at Lisbon be We hear His voice who rides upon the deep, 
ensuing year. ‘The Alcaide Mor (mayor) of the new), And guides the storm-steeds in their dashing leap, 
city was put in possession of his office with all the I Through the rent canvass and the foaming wave; 


usual formalities. The Governor gave him the keys We see his fearful power, when thou dost sweep 


of the gates, upon which he went in, locked them and | | Thy helpless prey, the beautiful, the brave, 
the two wickets also, and bolted them, the Governor | Down through the trackless waters, to their coral grave! 
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SCENES AT SEA. 








Original. | run a long way to leeward, but for the last ten he had 

SCENES AT SEA.—NO. III. | shaped a new course, and had got in the wake of those 
Amone our crew, on board the ship Caledonia, was who are making full sail for the port of glory. He had 

a deist, a genuine son of the sea. He believed in the been an abandoned profligate, and knew, by sad expe- 
existence of God, and the doctrine of special provi- rience, the dangers of the navigation to the shores of 
dence; but esteemed the light of nature a sufficient eternity. He could tell of the dangerous rocks of in- 
guide through life’s tempestuous way—discarding the temperance and licentiousness, white with the bones of 
Bible because he could not understand and satisfacto- cast away sailors, of the infamous wreckers around 
rily explain all its revelations. Like all the other lu-| them, laboring to deceive and destroy. Near these de- 
minaries of reason, he made a sad havoc among the | structive rocks he pointed out the vortex of bad com- 
sublime doctrines of the cross, undeified the Savior, pany, and the strong current setting towards it. These 
extinguished the Holy Spirit, and frittered away the! laid just the outside of the gulf of perdition, which 
doctrine of human depravity and an atonement for sin.) swallowed more sailors than the vast and dangerous 
I acknowledged that the Bible contained incomprehen- | ocean. A Christian mariner, preaching under the 
sible doctrines—mysteries that baffled the intelligence | Bethel flag, in a distant port, alarmed him of his dan- 
of men and angels; but that it was the perfection of | ger, and led him to the cross of Christ. When ap- 
reason to receive them, because they were revealed by | prized of his fearful danger as a lost sinner, he made 
God, and to believe them on the simple testimony of | signal for a pilot to steer him for the straits of repen- 
his word; for if we limit human credence only to, tance, the only passage out of the dangerous seas he 
those things which we can fully understand and satis- || had been traversing, to the sea of salvation, on the 
factorily explain, few truths can be received. But the | shore of which lay the port of heaven. He did not 
sailor was impregnable to all my reason and argument. ! find it pleasant passing through these straits; but a stiff 
A few days afterwards, the deistical seaman was at) breeze and a steady hand at the helm brought him 
the helm. I stood at his side by the wheel, looking at || through into the wide and delightful bay of faith. 
the compass in the binnacle, and inquired if the com- ! Here, on a lofty promontory, called Mount Calvary, he 
pass was a faithful and trusty guide on the wide and | saw a light-house completely lighted, and he had not 
trackless ocean? did he depend implicitly upon it? || yet lost sight of it. It always gilded the highlands of 
« Aye, aye, sir, I do, indeed; for I have tested it on | hope, where he found good anchorage and a pleasant 
every ocean, and in every latitude,” was his unhesita- || breeze to swell his canvass to the port of eternal bliss. 
ting reply. “Can you tell me why the needle invari-'| It was delightful and soul-edifying to hear the expe- 
ably, without any material deviation, points to the | rience of this devoted Christian. He was the salt of 
north? Do you fully understand, and can you satis- | the forecastle, a city set on a hill in the midst of his 
factorily explain magnetic attraction?” “No, sir, I || wicked messmates. He talked of Jesus and salvation 
cannot; for I do not understand the philosophy of it, ‘with unbounded ecstasy, and yet the most heart-felt 
humility and confidence. He was waiting in hope for 


yet I know it is just so.” “But how can you take the! 
compass for your guide on this wide ocean waste? If || the word of command to unmoor from the shores of 
you do not understand the laws of magnetic attraction, | time, and cast his anchor hard by the throne of God, 
throw it overboard, and replace it in the binnacle with | that he might serve him in his temple for ever. 

some fabrication of your own which you can under- } The Sabbath after reaching port, I saw this pious 
stand and explain.” At this moment Jack found that | seaman, and several of his ship-mates, and among 
he was on the wrong tack, and with the frankness and | them the awakened deist, now an inquirer for the 
feeling of a genuine tar, exclaimed, “ You have taken truth, in the floating chapel, engaged in solemn devo- 
me aback, and got me on my beam ends. I am an| tion, worshiping their God. Then we parted to meet 
unreasonable man—I trust in my compass that I cannot | no more, till, with an assembled universe, we shall stand 





explain, and for the same reason disbelieve the Bible. || before the judgment seat of Christ. B. W. C. 
How great my inconsistency!” The conviction was | 
—- | —= 8 BD Otenr— 
irresistible, i 
| 


During the rest of the voyage, a Bible, bearing the THE MOON. 
inscription, “ American Bible Society,” which had long | Pare queen of night! I love thy wandering rays, 
laid neglected in his chest, was assiduously studied.|| And oft beneath thy borrow’d beams would rove 
And from his conversation I cherished the fond hope, ||} When scarce a zephyr stirs the foliag’d grove, 
that its soul-saving truths were grappling with his con- | When silent night her sombre visit pays, 
science, that henceforth the heavenly magnet should be How pleasing then on thy full orb to gaze. 
the unerring guide of his life; that amidst the howling | Mysterious planet! say, dost thou contain, 
tempest, and wreck-making billows, the sweet experi-|) Within thy secret unexplor’d domain, 
ence of sins forgiven, and hopes renewed, would inspire || Like beings with ourselves? dost thou inclose 
his soul, and make him an heir of glory. | Subjects of pleasure, pain, fatigue, repose? 

On the same vessel we had a Christian sailor, a) Or do the varied scenes of hill and plain, 
burning and a shining light. He had been at sea for | Rocks, mountains, woods, and groves thy form com- 
near thirty years. During twenty of these, he had |! pose? 
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Original. | tion of aunt and neice was as tender and as faithful 
THE CONSISTENT CHRISTIAN, |/as the relation of mother and daughter could possibly 


Exiza was the youngest daughter of a Baptist 


clergyman, resident for many years in one of our 
most noted New England cities, the cherished pastor 
of a very numerous communion, and of a wealthy 
and well sustained Church Establishment. This gen- | 
tleman was the father of a large family, and his| 
household government was uniformly and consistently | 
religious. I well remember in my childhood of attend- 
ing at a public baptizing where he officiated, and | 
amongst others administered this rite to one of his'| 
own daughters, yet a schoul girl, And I now recall 
the whole scene before me, the river with its cove and | 
the superincumbent hills around it, the many boats | 
filled with spectators, and the silent, solemn, gazing 
multitude on the side hill and the shore. And as 
afier the immersion he led the young disciple out 
of the water, I see her impressed and upturned face, 
her holy look, unnoting of her dripping locks, or 
of the saturated shrouding of her robe, or of the 
multitude, of which for the moment she was the one| 
object of attention. I hear the loud, sonorous voice 
of the father, expanding on the surface of the water, 
and filling hill and vale as he pronounced, “ Lord, here 
is the child whom thou hast given me; and sooner 
would I have followed her to the grave, than that she 
should not thus have arisen out of the water, and 
assumed the covenant in thy name! Blessed be God 
for ever more!” Of his family, all were religiously 
inclined and conformed excepting one, a son, who 
proved froward to instruction, rebellious of govern- 
ment, and left his father’s house, and died abroad at 
the early age of seventeen years. And when we think 
of the tears and prayers that were offered in his 
behalf, it would seem to us almost as if there were an 
irreversible decree that there should be some “black 
sheep” amidst every flock; but I would add that “the 
leaven of original sin,” like some inherent and blight- 
ing malady of the body, which though it passes over 
one, or over several generations, is yet never eradi- 
cated; and this affords but a fitting analogy of my 
bold remark. But of the instance in question, we 
know that which for the present is dark, another day 
may reveal to us, we know not what change may have 
come over the parting spirit of the boy; perhaps his 
own may have been the fruit of his father’s prayers, 
which though they sufficed not for his earthly preser- 
vation, may, by the grace of God, have been effectual 
to the saving of his soul. 

Eliza was the daughter of a second marriage, and 
the only child of her mother, who died a few days) 
after her birth. And this mother was also, like her 
other parent, eminently pious, so that it would seem 
that she was born to religion, as well as that she was 
nurtured and conformed to it. 

Though an orphan thus early, yet the want of a 
mother’s love was never known to her; she was taken 
and adopted by an aunt, herself childless, from the 
time of her birth; and as she grew, the mutual aflec- 
Vor. Ilf.—7 





‘have been, saving perhaps some degrees of the keen- 


j ness of that sorrow which bereavement occasions to 


the survivor in the other instance. But nature know- 
eth her own secrets; and so sore are some, that it may 
be said it is unholy to question them. 

| Eliza inherited, in right of her mother, a more than 
‘competent, a rather large fortune: moreover she could 
| look to her aunt’s ample property as her own in rever- 
‘sion, ‘I'his lady was also pious, and possessing much 
i benevolence of heart, with great quickness of mental 
perception—her manners were rendered at once humane 
‘and elegant. And in this aunt’s house of indulgence 
and delight was she nurtured. Yet not for these advan- 
tages did she ever for an instant conceive an idea 
| of self-superiority or of pride. Her temper was gentle 
and bidable, and although she was associated with, 
jand was by station a member of the aristocracy of the 
aristocratic town of P., yet she never seemed sensible 
of this distinction, never in her life exercised one 
of its offensive privileges or immunities; but grew 
from very infancy a child of grace and godliness. 
Associated as she was with this fashionable and exclu- 
sive set, it is matter of surprise how she could so 
conduct herself as to become exactly what she was, 
and is. Certain it is, that not one of her associates is 
like her, Yet so amiable and unaffectedly swect and 
unclaiming is she that none ever stiginatize her as an 
oddity; and however they look at her with wonder, 
‘none regard her with distrust. Having no half- 
|motives, she has no half-measures. Her non-com- 
_pliance with what suits not her sense of religious 
'reverence is always accompanied and rendered by the 
‘amity of her own heart; and however firm her prin- 
‘ciples, they exhibit not the rigor and severity which 
would serve rather to repulse than to persuade those 
|who think differently from herself. Whilst she was 
lyet young, amidst the society of the religious, she 
‘deemed it not her office to dictate; knowing that 
where the efforts of older and abler teachers failed, she 
could not expect to succeed. Yet there was no 
‘unfaithfulness, no indifference. Her course and her 
‘example were in their eyes. She prayed for all who 
'sinned, and heartiness and loving kindness were in the 
'service. She had no words of blame for any ; for she 
‘felt that in this there is usually more of self than 
‘of neighborly zeal: and she forebore to excite where 
'she could not assist. Keeping her own soul in the 
‘counsels of God, her’s was the charitable spirit and 





\the merciful judgment—loving peace. 


life, so she dispensed freely, conscientiously. Many a 
‘time when the family and guests, of which that 
‘pleasant house had not a few, were engaged in some 
/party of gayety, some resort of amusement, sume 
‘excursion of delight, would Eliza, seeking out some 
‘obscure companion of the Church, wend her way on 
‘some errand of charity or of grace, the alms-giving 


| As she had received largely of the goods of this 
| 


| 
| 


lof the spirit; or to afford converse or personal sooth- 
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ing in the chamber of disease or of destitution. 


And || usual, was not legally called for, and might involve 
this with all simplicity, no words, no explanation, | her personal convenience. 


And this was one of the 


only, “Aunt, I shall be gone all the afternoon,” or |few occasions on which this modest female bas made 


“You need not expect me till I come;” for such an 
one “is very low, or such an one needs comforting”’— | 
all the time her benevolent countenance would be full | 
And the) 


guests, amongst the most entirely different from her- | 


of humane sympathy and _ seriousness, 


self, looking on with wonder, but no distrust, would, | 
with a half-accordant, half-amused smile, say, “ Dear | 
Eliza is so good!” Often, too, she would join a 
company after a visit of this sort in the same dress in | 
which she had taken her walk or ride, and when) 
rallied on the subject she would reply, with the utmost | 
sincerity, “No person, I think, will notice how I am 


dressed.” A humble self-appreciation was natural to 


her, and also what fell in with her ideas of spiritual 


supremacy of character. 


luse of an argument. 





| 


She possessed, as I have} 


She said, “I am professing, not 
conformity to the world, but to God—to him who on 
earth ‘pleased not himself;’ and I am hoping to be 
rewarded, not by what is presently eligible, but for 
that which is right!” And here I would remark how 
well those always speak who advocate ¢ruth—of word 
or deed; how lucid, cogent, and convincing is their 
logic: the simplest understand it, the wiliest quail 
before it—their eloquence is the gift of piety. 

Some few more anecdotes will illustrate this char- 
acter, which had but few incidents to call forth its 
And yet perhaps the conduct of character 
no mean achievement. 


energies. 
itself is 
character in its results, and we have little authority 
to suppose that uniform propriety and_ rectitude, 


We contemplate 


shown you, with perfect singleness of heart, the most | that disinterestedness and piety are attained without 


unimpaired simplicity and guilelessness of temper. 
Eulogium is not what I aim at, though I have com- 
mended her much: extravagant praise would be unsuit- | 
able to the Christian graces of her character. 
aware of a difficulty in the delineation, which, to be. 
just, should be composed of the unobtrusive, bland and | 
harmonious workings of Christian godliness; and this | 


{ am) 


to the unengaged gives no impression: as the stream | 
that fertilizes attracts less notice, even commands less | 


consideration, being constantly in course, than the. 
torrent that destroys and sweeps away. Every body 
calls Eliza good, yet few notice the fact how excellent | 
she is in goodness, only because of the “quiet tenor | 
[ am convinced, did she make more stir, 


of her way.” 
and fluster about her performances, as she would 
attract more observation, so also would she elicit more 
praise; but with all her activity, she is the least of a 
busy body in the world: and this is exactly what 
would shock the delicacy of her piety, and detract 
from her sense of holiness in waiting upon and doing | 
the behests of her Lord and Master. 

It is a fact that the circumstance of Eliza’s mar- 
riage I have not yet mentioned, because the personali- 
ties of her life ever seemed by herself to be thrown 
into the shade by the superior interest she ever mani- 
fested for the spiritual existence. She was married 
very suitably to a gentleman of refinement and worth 
at the age of seventeen or eighteen years. Yet being 
the only child of the house, she still continued to 
reside with her aunt; and never having had a family, 
her life has been not inappropriately devoted to ser- 
She has led 
a happy life, yet not unalloyed by worldly misfortune. 
And here she best tested her principles, or I may say 


vices reaching beyond the domestic pale. 


her principle, for it is one—obedience. 
some years after their marriage, failed in his mercantile 


speculations, and Eliza nobly alienated a large part 
of the property settled on herself to the use of others. 
involved in the failure. This she did without dis-_ 
play—unswervingly. Walking by faith, she hesitated | 
not: though perhaps advised that such a step was not | 
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sacrifice and without discipline. The peace-loving 
disciples of Jesus get little praise—deserving much. 

Mr, ——--, Eliza’s husband, suffered much from low 
health, and in winter usually resorted to a southern 
region. It was on one of these excursions that Eliza 
related of herself an anecdote which many would 
have withheld, and which tested at once her personal 
humility, and the little value she set on worldly 
distinctions. I heard her relate, that being on a steam- 
boat—somewhere in the south, I think—the ladies 
of the company affected hauteur and distance towards 
her—“so much so,” said she in her simple goodness, 
“that I really felt hurt, and unhappy from loneliness.” 
beautiful turn of affection and 


“But after some days,” said 


And see also the 
piety—her story takes. 
she, “a lady, whom I had not before seen, emerged 
from a distant state-room where she had been nursing 
her invalid husband, and the similarity of her situa- 
tion and my own seemed to make a tie between us, 
and we soon became acquainted; and when she heard 
that I resided at P., she said she had many years 
before been there for a short time, and she wished to 
inquire for one person, viz., dear old parson a 
“Do you know him,” said she? Eliza continued, “I 
told her that he was my father—of blessed memory !” 
«“ And then,” said she, “we had a most cordial em- 





brace.” 

As for the females who, with their fine lady-airs, 
could slight Eliza, I can only say of them, that how- 
ever unassuming her manners, there were marks to 
those who might be associated with her in the saloon, 
at table, &c., affording indisputable evidence of her 
good breeding, and which such only as could not read 
them would mistake. And this ignorance of those 


Her husband, | tokens of good breeding in Eliza, shows them unfit 


for truly refined society, from which they would find 
themselves excluded, 

This outside view of the subject is apart from her 
real merits of character. But I see it all. It was 
Eliza’s goodness that divided them. She had a smile, 


b 


a “good morning,’ a word of decent recognition for 
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all associated there. And such usage, benevolence \ 
out of the question, may be observed, for the time | 
being, for all who have traveled or seen much of the | 
world. In a boat of passage, in the ladies’ depart- | 
ment at least, the captain is responsible that no impro- 


priety of association takes place. 

All her views continue religious; she is still situated 
in a home of elegance, and surrounded by the en- | 
tanglements of fashion and style, yet none of these | 
things aflect her. I notice in a letter lately received | 
in which she mentions nothing of this sort, but refers 
to the dying bed of an acquaintance, that she dwells | 
upon her “faith” and “her prospects;” and after | 
saying that she is very low, she adds with Christian | 
fervor, “but she is in the most delightful frame possi- | 
has | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ble.” And of another lady she says, “ Mrs. 





at last made herself up; on Tuesday last she was | 
baptized, and so goes on her way rejoicing.” 

This little biography I fear may be mistaken for a | 
fictitious sketch. Uncommon it is, I allow; yet not 
one jot or tittle does it vary from the real character. 
I have some hesitation in submitting it to the public; 
yet it is only with the idea that E., should these lines 
ever meet her eye, may be annoyed by the notoriety of 
a public presentation. If so, I crave her pardon; yet | 
I believe that her reluctance will be over-ruled by one | 
view of the subject, which is exactly that in which I 
would present it to our young readers of the Reposi- | 
tory—-namely, its usefulness. 


It will be seen that I have treated of my subject in. 
two tenses, the past and the present, and such seemed | 
to be the progressive order most natural to it. 


| 
~oeliaie | 
| 


WATCH! 


_ 





BY THE LATE JOHN MASON GOOD, M. D., F. R. S. 


: | 

Lire is a sea—how fair its face, | 

How smooth its dimpling waters pace, 
Its canopy how pure! 

But rocks below, and tempests sleep, 

Insidious, o'er the glassy deep, 
Nor leave an hour secure. | 


Life is a wilderness—beset 

With tangling thorns, and treach’rous net, 
And prowl’d by beasts of prey. 

One path alone conducts aright, H 

One narrow path, with little light; 
A thousand lead astray. | 





Life is a warfare—and alike 
Prepar’d to parley, or to strike, 
The practic’d foe draws nigh. | 
O, hold no truce! less dangerous far 
To stand, and all his phalanx dare, | 
Than trust his specious lie. | 





Whate’er its form, whate’er its flow, 
While life is lent to man below, 


WATCH! 








One duty stands confest— ~ 
To watch incessant, firm of mind, 
And watch where’er the post assign’d, 
And leave to God the rest. 


"T'was while they watch’d, the shepherd swains 
Heard angels strike to angel-strains 
The song of heavenly love: 
Blest harmony! that far excels 
All music else on earth that dwells, 
Or e’er was tun’d above. 


’*T was while they watch’d, the sages trac’d 
The star that every star effac’d 
With new and nobler shine: 
They follow’d, and it led the way 
To where the infant Savior lay, 
And gave them light divine. 


*T was while they watch’d, with lamp in hand, 
And oil well stor’d, the virgin band 
The bridal pomp descried ; 
They join’d it—and the heavenly gate, 
That op'd to them its glorious state, 
Was clos’d on all beside. 


Watch! watch and pray! in suffering hour 
Thus he exclaim’d, who felt its power, 
And triumph'd in the strife. 
Victor of Death! thy voice I hear: 
Fain would I watch with holy fear, 
W ould watch and pray through life’s career, 
And only cease with life. 


8 @ Stn 


PRAISE TO JESUS. 
I sine of Him, who reign'd above, 
Before the world began; 
Whose wisdom, power, and tender love, 
Earth form’d into a man; 
And fix’d him in a lovely place, 
To see Jehovah face to face. 


I sing of Him, who down to earth, 
On mercy’s wing did fly ; 

Angelic choirs announced his birth, 
In melodies on high; 

They sang of peace to rebel man, 

Hail’d paradise commenced again. 


I sing of Him, whom Mary sought 
In Joseph’s tomb with pain; 

She look’d and wonder’d—wept and thought— 
And mourn’d in pensive strain ; 

When soon she heard her Jesu’s voice, 

“ Risen indeed!” she could rejoice. 


I sing of Him, who lives on high 
To plead with God for me: 
O Savior, Jesus, bring me nigh 
By thy spilt blood to thee! 
And let me swell the heavenly song, 
While endless ages roll along. 











THE MESSIAH. 











Original. 
THE MESSIAH, 
BY E. D. ROE, 

Wuen we mark the opposition which many offer to 
Jesus, we almost instinctively inquire, Why is this? 
What evil hath he done? If the teaching of Jesus is 
contradicted by his spirit and practice, we might in 
this find ground for personal objection; but such is not 
the fact; for we observe the most perfect harmony sub- 
sisting between his precepts and practice. His personal 
character is faultless, Upon it not even the shadow of 
suspicion rests. And there is not only the absence of 
even “the appearance of evil,” but the presence of all 
those virtues which either dignify or adorn the char- 
acter. He is the “holy One and the just—harmless, 
undefiled, and separate from sinners;” and to his most 
bitter and untiring foes he could say, “ Which of you 
convinceth me of sin?” “So perfectly pure, innocent, 
and spotless were the doctrine and life of Christ, that, 
although his enemies loaded him with slander and false 
accusations, yet none of them justly convict him of, 
much less condemn hini for, the least known sin.” If 
Jesus teaches that “men ought always to pray and not 
to faint,” his example harmonizes with the precept; for 
he was eminently a man of prayer. It was the atmos- 
phere in which his soul breathed. He would “ go into 
the mountain to pray, and continue all night in prayer 
to God.” 
proud?” How affecting the example—the greatest 
example of humility, of lowliness and self-abasement, 
the world ever saw—*“ who, being in the form of God, 


! 


thought it not robbery to be equal with God, but made | 


himself of no reputation, and took upon him the form 
of a servant, and was made in the likeness of men; 
and being found in fashion as a man, he humbled him- 
self, and became obedient unto death, even the death 
of the cross.” Would he teach us patience under 
provocations? He has left us an example—“who, 
when he was reviled, reviled not again; when he suf- 
fered, he threatened not, but committed himself to Him 
who judgeth righteously.” Does he teach us, “Love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to 
them that hate you, and pray for them which despite- 
fully use you and persecute you?” How beautifully 
and affectingly does the spirit and practice of Jesus 
harmonize with these precepts! 
piring words, “Father, forgive them, for they know! 
not what they do.” Well may it be said, “Socrates 
died like a philospher, but Jesus Christ like a god.” | 
Let none revile or reject Jesus, the spotless Lamb of | 
God; but rather let all in adoring love exclaim, “I find | 
no fault in him.” 

If Jesus, who assumes fo be a teacher sent from God, | 
is unable to authenticate his divine mission, it would | 
be fatal to his pretensions; and we might, with propri-| 
ety, cry, “Away with him.” But the divine mission | 
of Jesus Christ is unquestionable. No fact can be| 
more certainly established. His credentials are sealed | 
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Does he teach that “God resisteth the | 


{| 


with Heaven’s seal—to him gave all the prophet’s wit- 
ness—angel’s announced his advent— 
“Down through the portals of the sky, 
The impetuous torrent ran, 
And angels flew with eager joy, 
To bear the news to man,” 

His forerunner, John, testified of him, that he was 
“the true light which lighteth every man that cometh 
‘into the world.” But, saith Jesus, [ have greater wit- 
“ness than that of John. “The Father himself which 
hath sent me hath borne witness of me.” This testi- 
mony of the Father was given both at his baptism and 
| tranfiguration. The miracles which Jesus wrought 
| fully establish his claim of a “teacher sent from God,” 
_as he expressly declares, “'The works which the Father 
hath given me to finish, the same works that I do, bear 
| witness of me, that the Father hath sent me.” Jesus 
'“healed the sick, cleansed the lepers, raised the dead, 
| cast out devils,” caused “the eyes of the blind to be 
‘opened, the ears of the deaf to be unstopped, the lame 
'man to leap as an hart, and the tongue of the dumb to 
‘sing ;” and so conclusive was the evidence of his di- 
'vine mission, that one said, “ Rabbi, we know that thou 
‘art a teacher come from God; for no man can do these 
‘miracles that thou doest except God be with him;” and 
‘another, “Tf this man were not of God he could do 
nothing.” “If these” works of Jesus were “true mir- 
|acles, they prove the whole case; he was in truth the 
| Messias, the Son of God, the teacher sent from God, 
the Savior and Judge of the world, since they occurred, 
‘not as coincidences, but were actually wrought by him 
upon his own volition, and professedly in attestation of 
| his mission and character.” 

Let us not reject this “teacher sent from heaven; for 
‘he only can give knowledge of salvation unto his peo- 
ple by the remission of their sins—he only can give 








| light to them that sit in darkness and in the shadow of 
death, and guide our feet into the way of peace.” 

| If the doctrines and precepts of Jesus, in their prac- 
tical results, are injurious to the morals, happiness, and 
| usefulness of man, we ought unhesitatingly to oppose 
‘them and their author; but if, on the contrary, we find 
‘them improving the morals, increasing the happiness 
and the usefulness of mankind, our opposition to him 
is very criminal, and merits the severest censure. A 


careful examination of the doctrines taught by Jesus 


| will result in the conviction that, “in all these doctrines 
Hear his almost ex-| 


there is nothing low, mean, or frivolous—every one of 
them is grand, sublime, and worthy of God—every one 
of them is most deeply interesting to man; and alto- 
gether they make up an infinitely more consistent and 
rational scheme of belief than the most distinguished 
sages of antiquity ever did conceive, or the most cun- 
‘ning of modern infidels can possibly invent.” Has 
belief in the doctrine and obedience to the precepts of 
Jesus been injurious (as other religions have) to the 
morals of society? Go to Pagan lands for the answer, 
and then return with it to Christendom, and then (nar- 
rowing the field of observation) to your own land, and 


to the circle in which you move, and they will all 
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respond, as with consentanecus voice, that the Gospel of 
Jesus is the only basis upon which to build the super- 
stratum of sound morality. Look back to infidel France 
as it was some years since, and mark the terrible agita- 
tion and the fearful corruption of her social and moral 
systems, when she deified reason and rejected revela- 
tion. The teachings of Jesus make us not only better, 


but happier. His ways are ways of pleasantness and | 
his paths are peace. And he who hears and follows | 


him may say, “The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not 


want; he maketh me to lie down in green pastures; he 
leadeth me beside the still waters.” Hard must be the | 
| the great crisis of woman’s existence, And where, if 
you search earth through, will you find an object which 


hearts, and frozen to their fountains the sympathies of 
those who would endeavor to take away from desolate 


! WOMAN AS WIFE. 

| ‘Te parental home is intended to be the school of 
| woman’s education, not her permanent abode. As the 
| instinct which teaches the birds of passage the time of 
| their emigration, suddenly impels them to mount to 
untried regions of the atmosphere, and seek through 
cloud and tempest a land they have never seen, so ¢ like 
inspiration teaches woman that there is another home 
for her, destined by the great Designer, of still greater 
happiness than that which she has already known; 
and under the same apparent destiny. One appears 
to Jead her to that happy place. Marriage comes as 


widowhood, helpless orphanage, suffering, sickness, | the eye bends on with such intense, I had almost said, 
and expiring nature, the censolations of the religion of } painful interest, as a bride? What an era, when con- 


Jesus. Shame upon his opposers!’ They would stop 


| sidered with reference either to the past or the future! 


the gushings of virtuous sympathy—they would check | It is in a manner the crush of one world, and the be- 
the current of Christian benevolence—they would! ginning of a new one. She is to go from a home that 


palsy the hand of active charity—they would shut out 


she has known and loved, where she has been loved 


from them that sit in darkness and in the region of the) and cherished, to one to which she is an utter stranger. 
- ’ : . : 
shadow of death the rays of the Sun of Righteousness— | Her happiness is to be subjected to those on whose 


they would take from man his surest and only support 
in a dying hour, and leave him to conflict with his last 
foe in human weakness, and to fall beneath the king 
of terrors without God, without hope, and without 
Christ, and to stand in the judgment with all his sins 
upon his soul. O, how terrible is the inhumanity of 
ungodliness! “O, my soul, come not thou into their 
secret; unto their assembly, mine honor, be not thou 
united.” 
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Original. 
NOT YET. 
Tn thousand times the sound “prepare,” 
Struck on the sinner’s heart of steel; 
And starting from his world of care, 
He strove his terror to conceal. 
He rushed amid the glittering throng, 
Where giddy hearts for pleasure meet; 
The warning came ’mid wine and song— 
*Mid wine and song he sighed—not yet. 


Among the multitudes he bowed, 
Eager in search of wealth and fame; 

Wealth soon was his—the waiting crowd 
Gave willing honors to his name. 

One thought of Heaven’s broken laws 
Made him his years of sin regret; 

He hurried from the world’s applause, 
And told his God—not yet, not yet. 


Blanched by disease, the smitten lay, 
A sinner on his couch of pain; 
And wealth and fame, O what are they, 
His wasted honors to regain? 
Death’s messenger was at his side— 
His seal upon his heart was set— 
Too late, alas! too late, he cried— 
Not yet, not yet, O death! not yet! M. 





characters, tempers, principles, she can make no calcu- 
lation. And what is to assure her of the faith of him, 
| who has sworn at the altar to cherish and protect her? 
She may, in the blindness of affection, have given her 
| heart to one who will wring and break it, and she may 
| be going to martyrdom, where pride and prudence will 
‘alike deny her the poor solace of complaint. Yet she 
is willing to venture all. The law instituted by the 
Creator is upon her, and urges her forward. With 
/calm confidence she puts herself under the protection 
of that almighty principle, which issuing from the 
‘throne of God penetrates~and pervades all things, and 
then returns to link itself to the throne of his omnipo- 
tence, the principle of love, and she is safe. Perhaps 
if she knew what life has in store for her, she would 
for a moment shrink back. The marriage festivity 
would not be without its fears. And for myself, so 
‘many whom I have united for life have I seen soon 
‘overtaken by calamity, hoping parents bending in 
' speechless agony over the loved and the lost, or watch- 
‘ing with breathless apprehension the fearful changes 
‘of extreme disease, that to me there is an undertone of 
sadness in the wedding’s mirth; and when that bright 
being approaches, upon whom every eye centres, and 
‘for whom every heart palpitates, I can almost fancy her 
bridal attire transformed to mourning, and her blushes 
changed to tears. But a second thought convinces me 
that such anticipations are treason to God and man. 
Marriage is the ordinance of God, and let no man gain- 
‘say it. It is indeed the commencement of struggles 
‘and toils. But for what else is man made, or woman 
‘either? Those toils and struggles shall be lighter when 
‘mutual affection animates the effort. Troubles will 
come, but they come to all; and who shall better sus- 
‘tain them than those to whom mutual affection gives 
‘mutual support? 

We now see woman in that sphere for which she 
was originally intended, and which she is so exactly 
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fitted to adorn and bless, as the wife, the mistress of aj! waters, or casts it in the branch of bitterness which 


home, the solace, the aid, and the counselor of that) 
one, for whose sake alone the world is of any conse- 
quence to her. If life be increased in cares, so it is| 
also enriched by new satisfactions. She herself, if she | 
be inspired by just sentiments and true affection, per- | 
ceives she has attained her true position. Delivered | 
from that tastelessness which sooner or later creeps’ 
over a single life, every power and faculty is called into | 
energetic exercise, and she feels the current of exis-| 


} 
° ° } 
tence to flow in a richer, deeper stream. 


We are all 
made for action and enterprise. Existence, though 
surfeited with luxury and abundance, is insipid with- 
out it. The affections, which God has ordained to 
spring in the bosoms of those he has destined to pass 
through life together, are no deceivers. They are not 
intended to betray the sexes into a state of misery. 
The wife does not bid adieu to happiness, though she 
leaves a magnificent mansion to take up her abode 
under an humbler roof. Youth, health, employment, 
affection, hope, are more than a compensation for all. 
The privations of commencing life in narrow circum- 
stances are borne with cheerfulness and alacrity. If 
there be on both sides good sense and generous feeling, 
as well as true affection, nothing will seem hard, and 
they will experience a happiness unknown to those 
who shut up or disappoint their affections from false 
pride, or from dread of losing caste, by beginning life 
precisely as their fathers and mothers did before them. 

The good woman! How much this world’s happi- 
ness and prosperity is contained in the compass of these 
two short words! Her influence is immense. The 
power of a wife, for good or for evil, is altogether irresis- 
tible. Home must be the seat of happiness, or it must 
be for ever unknown. A good wife 1s to man wisdom, 
and courage, and strength, and hope, and endurance. 
A bad one is confusion, weakness, discomfiture, despair. 
No condition is hopeless when the wife possesses firm- 
ness, decision, energy, economy. There is no out- 
ward prosperity which can counteract indolence, folly, 
and extravagance at home. No spirit can long resist 
bad domestic influence. Man is strong, but his heart 
is not adamant. He delights in enterprise and action, 
but to sustain him he needs a tranquil mind, and a 
whole heart. He expends his whole moral force in 
the conflicts of the world. His feelings are daily lac- 
erated to the utmost point of endurance by perpetual 
collision, irritation and disappointment. To recover his 
equanimity and composure, home must be to him a 
place of repose, of peace, of cheerfulness, of comfort; 
and his soul renews its stength and again goes forth 
with fresh vigor to encounter the labors and troubles of 


| 





the world. But if at home he finds no rest, and there | 
is met by a bad temper, sullenness, or gloom; or is | 
assailed by disconent, complaint, and reproaches, the | 
heart breaks, the spirits are crushed, hope vanishes, and 
the man sinks into despair. 

Let woman know, then, that she ministers at the | 


very fountain of life and happiness. It is her hand | 


‘makes them poison and death. Her ardent spirit 


HI 
| 


breathes the breath of life into all her enterprise. Her 


| patience and constancy are mainly instrumental in car- 
-rying forward to completion the best human designs. 
Her more delicate moral sensibility is the unseen power 


which is ever at work to purify and refine society. And 
the nearest glimpse of heaven that mortals ever can 
‘get on earth is that domestic circle, which her hands 


| have trained to intelligence, virtue, and love, which her 


| 
gentle influence pervades, and of which her radiant 


presence is the centre and the sun. 

{t may be thought by some prosaic persons, that thus 
far in describing the sphere and duties of woman I have 
drawn it from the regions of imagination. I can only say 
‘in my defense, that nothing is prosaic which concerns 
human hearts and human happiness, Woman is made 

to live in the regions of sentiments and imagination. 
| Her sorrows and her joys are there. It is they which 
to her clothe the dull affairs of this every day life with 


/an interest unknown to the rougher sex. And she her- 
self is the very poetry of the world.— Burnap’s Lectures. 
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BAXTER’S WIFE. 

Her character is thus sketched in a masterly critique 
on the life and times of Baxter in the Edinburg Re- 
view: “'Timid, gentle, and reserved, and nursed amidst 
all the luxuries of her age, her heart was the abode of 
affections so intense and of a fortitude so enduring that 
her meek spirit, impatient of one selfish wish, progres- 
sively acquired ali the heroism of benevolence and 
seemed at length incapable of one selfish fear. In 
prison, in sickness, in evil report, in every form of dan- 
ger and fatigue, she was still, with unabated cheerful- 
ness, at the side of him to whom she had pledged her 
conjugal faith, prompting him to the discharge of every 
duty, calming the asperities of his temper, his associate 
in unnumbered acts of philanthropy, embellishing his 
humble home by the little arts with which a cultivated 
mind imparts its own gracefulness to the meanest dwel- 
ling-place, and, during the nineteen years of their union, 
| joining with him in one unbroken strain of filial affi- 
‘ance to the Divine mercy and of grateful adoration to 
‘the Divine goodness. Her tastes and habits had been 
molded into a perfect conformity to his. He celebrates 
her catholic charity to the opponents of their religious 
opinions and her inflexible adherence to her own, her 
high esteem of the active and passive virtues of a Chris- 
tian life as contrasted with a barren orthodoxy, her no- 
ble disinterestedness, her skill in casuistry, her love of 
| music, and her medicinal arts. Their union afforded to 
her the daily delight of supporting in his gigantic labors 
and of soothing in his unremitted cares a husband who 
repaid her tenderness with unceasing love and grati- 
tude. ‘To him it gave a friend whose presence was 
tranquility, who tempered by her milder wisdom and 
graced by her superior elegance and exalted by her 
more confiding piety whatever was austere, or rude, or 








that lades out with overflowing cup its soul refreshing | distrustful in his rugged character.” 
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THE DEATH OF ABSALOM.* 


BY J. G. BRUCE, 


For hours had the king of Israel sat between | 
the gates—his royal vestments soiled and worn. His | 
crown was in the dust—his harp—companion of his 
vouth—whose cords, deep-toned, amid the grandeurs 
of the regal state, had poured their notes in music’s 
softest, mightiest swell, and in devotion’s holy hour, in 
solemn grandeur rolled along the temple’s aisle—un-. 
strung and broken. The softly moving gale played: 
gently with his hoary locks, as if in kindness come to | 
cool his fevered brow, now marked with sorrow, weari- | 
ness, and care. He sorrowed for a wayward, wicked | 
prince, the child of his own pure love—the idol of his! 
fond, confiding heart, who had by foul revolt the em-| 
pire into tumult hurled, and driven him an exile from | 
his throne. Weariness oppressed his aged frame; for| 
he had come that morning from far off Jordan, and 
thought to lead his hosts to battle for his rights in 
Ephraim’s woods; but kindly had his people thrust 


him back, and bade him stay within the city. Care'|| 


for the issues of the day had empire in his heart, and 
ruled him with a tyrant’s rod—gave color to each 
thought, and bade at pleasure hope to live or die. If 
Absalom should victory gain, he had no hope of life; 
for well he knew that he who struck from off his head 
the crown, unmindful of the Lord’s anointed, and of 
the Father’s claims, would not the conquest deem se- 
cure till he were silent in the grave. And should the 
“mighty Jvuab” triumph, would erring Absalom be 
safe? Would he, a captive, come to claim an injured 
father’s love, and sue for pardon? Or on the battle 
field be left among the slain? Thus hope and fear for 
self, and hope and fear for his rebellious child, did 
gently move, or shake him with the tempest’s force. 
The watchman stood upon the roof, and waited 
tidings from “the woods of Ephraim.” The sun de- 
clining low, permission gave to hall and tower to cool 
in quickened breeze. Here and there were matron and 
maid in conversation joined, and anxious look and 
murmurs low, repressed sighs, and whispers soft, beto- 
When from his tower the 
watchman loud proclaimed, “A runner cometh!” quiet 
came over the city, each ear, attent to hear the tidings, 
fixed. The king moved not; but sat in silence till in 
his presence stood the herald, who came in haste to tell 
that all his foes had fled. The king moved not—there 
was no sign of joy—no shout as when a victory is 
won. No gleam of light was on his brow. One 
thought alone absorbed him then—his son. “Js the 
young man Absaiom safe?” pronounced his royal lips, 
while through his mighty heart rolled passion’s strong: | 
est tide, and shook his manly frame; and when he 
doubtful answer had, he bade Ahimaaz stand aside. 
It was but a moment that he hung in doubt, but in. 
that brief space ages passed before him—Absalom came | 


kened sadness and despair. 
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and sought his pardon, and he the pardon gave—or 


‘routed by Joab, he had escaped to re-inforce, and then 
| renew the strife. But Cushi’s coming checked his 
| flying thoughts, and stayed a moment more the tide of 
feeling: “Tidings, my lord the king,” he reverent 
‘said; “for the Lord hath thee this day avenged of all 
‘them that did against thee rise,” and here he paused. 
‘The anxious king again inquired, “Is the young man 
Absalom safe?” “'The enemies of my lord the king, 
and all that rise against thee to do thee hurt, be as that 
young man is,” he faltering said—which, like the rod 
of Moses, smote his heart, and passage opened for his 
long pent up feelings. And they, as swells the wave 
before the storm, and driving breaks upon the shore, 
swelled and broke in sorrow over his fallen child. The 
king was much moved—his child, his wayward child, 
was dead—the triumph of the king had overthrown 
the father, and forgetful of his gain of crown and scep- 
tre made again secure—of vanquished foes—of kingly 
pride and power, he wailed in anguish loud, “O my 
| son Absalom, my son, my son Absalom! would God I 
‘had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my son!” 

So nature triumphed over art, and pride of kings 
| bowed at affection’s shrine. Death buried all his wrongs, 
| while kind remembrance brought his virtues back, and 
‘led the saddened heart to pour its sorrows over his 








grave, 
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MATRIMONIAL JARS. 

Ir people would but consider how possible it is to 
inflict pain, and perpetuate wrong without any positive 
‘intention of doing either, but merely from circumstan- 
‘ces arising from inadvertence, want of sympathy, or 
‘an incapability of mutual comprehensions, how much 
‘acrimony might be spared! Half the quarrels that 
‘embitter wedded life, and half the separations that 
'spring from them, are produced by the parties misun- 
‘derstanding each other’s peculiarities and not studying 
‘and making allowance for them. Hence, unintentional 
‘omissions of attention are viewed as intended slights, 
and as such are resented. These indications of resent- 
_ment, for an unknown offense, appear an injury to the 
“unconscious offender, who, in turn, widens the breach 
of aflection by some display of petulance or interfer- 
‘ence, which frequently irritates the first wound inflicted, 
‘until it becomes incurable. In this manner often arises 
ithe final separation of persons who might, had they 
‘accurately examined each other’s hearts and disposi- 
tions, have lived happily together. 
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THE GOOD MAN. 

To love an enemy—to condemn the proud when 
| prosperous—to listen kindly to a tale of sorrow told by 
the poor—and to wage successful war on besetting 
sins, are four features in the character of a truly good 
man. But they never subsist without grace. Having 
before us the picture of a good, we can easily make 
‘out the features of the Jad man. 
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TRUST IN GOD. | 
Tue very centre of the Christian religion is union 
with Christ, and the receiving him as our all; in other 
words called faith, or a “staying our minds upon him.” 
‘lo the doing this, there are many hindrances, but the 
two greatest and most genera! ones are :— 
First, the want of self-knowledge; this keeps ninety- 
nine out of one hundred from Christ. They know 





not, or rather feel not that they are blind, naked, | 
leprous, helpless, and condemned ; that all their works | 
can make no atonement, and that nothing they can do | 
will fit them for heaven. When this is truly known, | 
the first grand hindrance to our union with Christ is, 
removed, 


‘The second is the want of understanding “the Gospel | 


of Christ;” the want of seeing therein the firm founda- | 
tion given us for this pure and simple faith, the only solid | 
ground of staying our souls on God. We must remem- 
ber that the Gospel is “good news,” and not be slow of 
heart to believe it. Christ receiveth sinners; he under- 
taketh their whole concern; he giveth not only repen- 
tance, but remission of sins, and the gift of the Holy 
Ghost. He creates them anew: his love first makes 
the bride and then he delights in her. The want of 
viewing Christ in this light, as the author and finisher | 
of our salvation, hinders the poor, humble penitent 
from casting himself wholly on the Lord, although he 
hath said, “Cast thy burden on the Lord, and he shall 
sustain thee.” 

I do not mention sin, for sin is the very thing which 
renders man the object of Christ’s pity: our sins will | 
never turn away the heart of Christ from us, for they 
brought him down from heaven to die in our place; 
and the reason why iniquity separates between God 
and our souls, is because it turns our eyes from him, 





and shuts up in us the capacity of receiving those 
beams of love which are ever descending upon and 
offering themselves to us. But sin, sincerely lamented, | 
and brought by “a constant act of faith’? and prayer 
before the Lord, shall soon be consumed, as the thorns 
laid close to a fire; only let us abide thus waiting, and 
the Lord will pass through them and burn them up 
together. 

When the soul feels its own helplessness, and re- 
ceives the glad tidings of the Gospel, it ventures upon 
Christ; and though the world, the flesh, and the devil 
pursue, so that the soul seems often to be on the brink | 
of ruin, it has still only to listen to the Gospel, and | 
venture on Christ, as a drowning man on a single | 
plank, with “I can but perish;” remembering these | 
words, “Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose | 
mind is stayed on thee, because he trusteth in thee.” | 

The careless sinner is not to be exhorted to trust in 
Christ; it would be to cast pearls before swine. Be- 
fore an act of faith, there must be an act of self-de- 
spair; before filling, there must be emptiness. Is this 
thy character? Then sufler me to take away thy false 
props. Upon what dost thou stay thy soul? Thy 
honesty, morality, humility, doing good, using the 








means, business, friends, confused thoughts of God’s 
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‘mercy? ‘This will never do. Thou must be brought 
to say, “ What shall I do to be saved?” Without 
trembling at God’s word, thou canst not receive Christ. 
‘Nothing short of love will do. 

The penitent needs, and, blessed be God, has every 
encouragement. You have nothing but sin—it is time 
you should understand the Gospel. You see yourself 
‘sinking—Christ is with you. You despair of your- 
self—hope in Christ. You are overcome—Christ con- 
‘quers. Self-condemned—he absolves. Why do you 
‘not believe? Is not the messenger, the word, the Spirit 
of God sufficient? You want a joy unspeakable—the 
way to it is by thus waiting patiently upon God. Look 
'to Jesus. He speaks peace; abide looking, and your 
peace shall flow as a river.—J. Fletcher. 
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MOTHER CONQUERED ME. 

A pious and excellent mother, who has blended great 
Jirmness with much affection in the training of her 
children, related to me the following anecdote of one 
‘of her sons, Her command had gone forth on one 
‘Sabbath evening, that all her household should accom- 
pany her to the temple; one wayward boy refused to 
|comply with her request. After admonishing him on 
the subject, and finding him resolved to disobey, she 
‘told him the door of the house would be locked, and 
he would not be allowed to remain inside. At length 
‘the hour of worship arrived, and the sullen lad, un- 
‘bending in his purpose to forsake the house of God, 
| was made to pass out with the rest of the family, but 
‘hurried from them to pursue his own way. The pious 
‘mother’s heart was very sad while joining in the ser- 
|vices of her God that evening, for she knew not where 
‘her prodigal might be wandering. 

On the family returning from the sacred assembly, 
,the culprit contrived to slip in at the door of the house 
with the other boys; and in order to avoid the repro- 





| ving eye of that firm mother, he retired to his bed. 


This place, however, was not one of comfort to him— 
for soon his quick ear caught the sound of his praying 
mother’s footfall. She entered his room; stood by his 
bed; and, after talking to him of his sin in a pious 
mother’s heart-stirring language, she spared not the rod 
lest he should “bring her to shame.” The spirit of 
her boy was humbled, and he promised never again to 
‘grieve her in the same way. As soon as he awoke in 
‘the morning, calling to one of his brothers who slept 
in the same room, he said, “John, mother conquERED 
‘me last night!” O yes, he found his mother revered 
‘the commands of her Lord too much to allow her child 
to pursue that downward course which would end in 
‘darkness and a second death, without using every means 
in her power to bring him to the cross. 

Most of her children (to say the least) dove the Gos- 
pel, and some are doers of the word. We believe they 
will a/l rise up and call her blessed, when she is passed 
into the skies. She always seems to have in view the 
meeting before the great white throne.—Mother’s Mag- 
lazine. 
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THE HERMIT’S CAVE. 

Tuere is something wild and desolate associated 
with the idea of the gloomy life of a lonely hermit. 
Taking up my residence, some few years since, in the 
immediate vicinity of the celebrated hermit of Waldo, 
of whom I had frequently heard, I availed myself of 
the earliest opportunity to visit his secluded cell. My 
main object was to obtain, if possible, something of his 
early history, of which but little was known, as also to 
gratify my own curiosity, by observing his singular mode 
of living. On my first visit to the old man of the for- 
est, he was residing in a little camp, his cave having 
been injured by a recent freshet. He was, however, 
soon after in his cave again, and I had frequent oppor- 
tunities, during a stay of two years, only one mile dis- 
tant from him, for visiting and conversing with him in 
his dismal habitation. Indeed, I became a favorite, to 
whom he revealed perhaps more relative to the cause 
of his self-exile than to any other person. The place 
which he had selected to pass his lonely days, was 
highly romantic. A gentle stream of water passed in 
front of the cave, while in his rear rose a majestic 
mountain, whose lofty summit pierced the clouds. 
The waving pines were his tulips, and the hollow 
moan of dreary winds the rich melody of his soul’s 
delight. 

I first met him in a little foot-path leading to and 
near his habitation, to which I received a cordial invi- 
tation. His clothes were a coarse kind of woolen, and 
fastened to him by a girdle composed of eel-skins, 
which he wore about the waist. He did not wash 
himself at all; consequently, his beard, which was 
some three inches long, was matted together like the 
fur on a partially worn buffalo robe. ‘The skin of a 
wild cat, (which had been killed some years previous,) | 
taken off whole, with the jaw-bones and teeth left in, 
and stuffed with moss gathered from the trees so as to | 
resemble the living animal, with an aperture in the 
bottom part so as to place it on his head with the teeth 
grinning before, and the tail hanging down behind, 
served him for a hat, giving to the old man an appear- 
ance wild and terrific; yet in his disposition and inter- 
course he was mild and social. ‘The cave which served 
as his mansion, and in which he had passed the most 
of his life, was a narrow cavity dug into the bank of 
the stream. Its entrance, which was horizontal, was 
by a narrow aperture, stopped by a slab of wood, which 
was placed and re-placed at pleasure, by the side of 
which was the chimney, built of rough stones. The 
entrance and chimney made up the front of the cave, 
which was some eight feet deep, or rather long, and 
four feet wide at the bottom, drawing to a point at 
the top. Its height in the centre was not more than 
five feet, rendering it impossible for him ever to stand 
erect while in it. His bedding was the skins of wild 
animals, and his only cooking utensil a piece of broken 
kettle. He obtained a subsistence by hunting, fishing, 
and raising a few vegetables. His mode of living was 
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not only simple, but exceedingly filthy—the most lothe- | 
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some reptiles and birds pleasing his palate equally with 
the most delicate. 

He was now tottering under the pressure of numer- 
ous years. The chill blasts of seventy-five winters had 
beat upon his sturdy frame, and his cheek was deeply 
furrowed by the sorrows of early years. Fifty years 
of his life he had dwelt in this lonely spot, the first 
twenty of which were passed in dreary solitude, with- 
out seeing a single individual. Gloomy indeed must 
have passed the days of his solitary pilgrimage. A 
frithful dog served him as his bosom friend, the two 
first years, after which his companion was the wild 
wolf of the forest. He had carried with him, in his 
exile, a copy of the Bible; but his idegs of its truths 
were too vague and erroneous to permit him to draw 
from it that sweet consolation which it is designed to 
impart. For instance, he supposed that what is gener- 
ally termed the night-mare was being possessed of the 
devil—that when he was asleep with his mouth open 
the devil went down his throat, and took possession of 
him. Accordingly, he often cautioned me never to 
sleep with my mouth open, for if I should die while 
thus possessed, I should certainly go to hell. I never 
left the old man but with a sad and heavy heart. 

Am I asked for the cause of his thus forsaking society 
for that lonely retreat?’ When young he was respecta- 
ble and wealthy. His fond heart had selected its com- 
panion, with whom he hoped to spend his future years 
of bliss; but the tongue of slander, and the interposi- 
tion of those who ought to have been his best friends, 
made a breach, and withered the fair flowers that 
bloomed so fresh before him, He was induced, by im- 
proper and over-solicitation, to wed another; but he 
had already tasted the last cup of joy that earth could 
present him—a sable pall had been spread over all its 
future prospects—before him, commingling with soci- 
ety, was nought but sadness and sorrow. He left her 
at the very altar to mingle his moan with the lonely 
winds, and shed his tears in solitude. He is now 
eighty-three years old. The almost sacred hiding place 
of his sorrows has been rudely desetrated by the cruel 
axe of the woodsman. ‘The tall pines that once waved 
their lofty branches over him have been hewn down, 
and only a few bushes now surround his lonely cave. 
Sympathy has excited for him the friendship of sur- 
rounding inhabitants, who gladly soothe his passage to 
the grave of his earthly sorrows. E. S. N. 
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THE BOOK OF GOD. 

To that book I turn, when weary and disappointed 
in all other books, as the foundation and source of all 
that I know about God and eternity. It is the only 
lamp that is borne before me a single step. Take that 
away, and all is dark in the future. I know not why 
I live; I know not why I must die; I know what I 
must do to meet my Maker in peace. Take that away, 
and I am in a dark world. Though the bright sun may 


shine in the heavens, yet the Sun of Righteousness is 
gone, and [ can only sit down and weep in despair. 
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ENOCH. 


A POEM IN FOUR CANTOS. 


CANTO I.—THE 
Tue hour of evening prayer had come. 
Amid the toilsome labors of the field, 
Had passed serene, and gently now reclined 
In twilight arms. With reverent attitude, 
The house of pious Jaren celebrate 
The praises due to heaven’s eternal King, 
For all the mercies of the day just past. 
The father of the race, a guest, was there ; 


INSTRUCTOR, 
The day, 


And when their simple song of praise had ceased, 
And with uncovered heads they knelt in prayer, 
To seek Jehovah’s smile, his mellow voice 
Their supplications led. 

Their worship o’er, 
Some seek repose—in holy converse, some 
Communion hold with kindred minds, and talk 
Of God, and of his blest abode in heaven— 
Of angels, too, and man, their watchful care. 
But Adam, longing for some quiet spot, 
Where silence—parent of deep thought—heid sway, 
Walked forth, directed by the moon’s bright beams, 
And sought the summit of a neighboring hill 
Which overlooked that ever lovely vale. 
Upon its base Euphrates’ waves reclined, 
Or slowly murmured past its winding shore, 
Reflecting back the silver beams of night; 
While near their source the ever-during walls 
And guarded gates of Paradise were seen,* 
And many a rivulet and shaded dell, 
Or hillock with its sacred altar stone, 
Which to his eye in blended beauty rose, 
And bathed in silver light companions seemed, 
Were, by association, rendered dear. 


Upon a stone, which nature’s gentle hand 

Had cushioned for a seraph’s rustic seat, 

He sat in silent thought to view the scene; 

For though the entrance to the tree of life 

Was closely guarded by a cherub band 

With armory of heaven, whose gleaming light 
In fiery characters his sin revealed, 

Yet still he loved to linger near; for there 

He learned anew the hatefulness of sin, 

And thence t’ adore the holiness of God. 

And oft, in thought, he stood beneath that tree, 
Whose fruit had made him wise in knowing ill, 
And wiser yet in feeling all was lost! 

And then the fratricidal blow—the grave— 

So dark, and cold, and still, whence all beyond 
Was yet, by him, unrealized—unknown— 

The land to which a son amd wife were borne— 
All rushed with burning thought before his mind, 
Embittering every joy, until, by faith, 


remained in the vicinity of their primitive residence. 
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Not sprung from earth, he learned to pierce the vail 
Which hides eternity from time, and there, 

| With kindred spirits of celestial birth, 
Beheld them bending near the imperial throne, 

| With praise and adoration all divine. 


| While thus in reverie profound he sat, 
An unexpected visitant his thoughts 
To earth recalled. For, panting from th’ ascent, 
| Before his face the youthful Exocu stood, 
| In form almost too feminine for man, 
| With eyes as beauteous as the rising light, 
| And voice more gentle than the falling snow; 
| And yet, in feature, every line bespoke > 


| 
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| A noble, manly soul within, and one 

Which clearly told its origin divine. 

| And as the autumn breeze, with sporting hand, 

| His high arched brow with merry ringlets wreathed, 
To Adam's fixed and wondering eye it seemed 
That Abel from his long and silent sleep, 

| Upon the bosom of yon sloping hill, 

| Had just awaked, and now before him stood, 

In pure celestial loveliness arrayed. 
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“Sire,” he exclaimed, “I oft have hither turned, 
That from this mount I might the better view 
| Those worlds which, sparkling in the azure sphere, 
Would lead our thoughts to heaven.* But since thy 

feet, 
For meditative prayer, perchance, hath sought : 
This mossy seat, I'll not disturb thy thoughts, 
But leave thee here, and with a willing step 
‘Seek yonder summit. 
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Thence, the evening star 
His bright and ever glorious beams conceals : 
Behind the western wall of Paradise, i 


And thence my eye may trace his trackless course.” : 
Thus spoke, he turned, when Adam’s voice recalled : : 
“Nay, stay my son; go not to yonder mount. . 
Together we will view that star. Full oft 3 
It brings to mind those happy hours gone by, z 
| When, from that sacred height, which thy young eyes f 
B’en by the moon’s faint light can clearly see, : 
Within those ever hallowed walls, I watched 
That same bright star descend until it set ; 
| Behind the western hills. Those happy hours E 
Were hours of innocence and peace; for then : 





The cooling breeze of eve proclaimed Hr nigh, 
Who made those orbs of light. And as our eyes 
Traced through his every work his mighty hand, 
Our hearts with purest adoration swelled ; 

And though six centuries have passed away,t 

| Since first with mute astonishment, I viewed 
‘Those brilliant orbs, revolving in their course 
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| Around the etherial court of heaven, yet still 


* “The ancient Arabians and Greeks, as appears from Euse- 
| bius, regarded Enoch as not only a prophet, but a very learned 
| man, and the first who taught the knowledge of the stars, being 


— | the same who is called Atlas by the Arabian, Edris.” 
* It has been generally supposed that the human family long | 


+ Adam was 612 years old when Enoch was born, and died 67 
years before his jranslation. See Gen., ch. v. 
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That course remains unchanged. 
our path 
Since disobedience bade us leave those seats 
Of pristine bliss. With wonder and dismay 
They saw the earth drink in a brother’s blood 
By brother shed; and trembled as they saw. 
And but a few short months ago, the star 
That set in gloom o’er Abel’s lonely grave, 
Looked down on thet of Eve. 
The fruits of disobedience fell, and learn 


Behold! my son, 


From these sad scenes to hate each evil way 
That leads thee from thy God.” 

In converse thus, 
Of things just past—or more remote—or those 
Which lie concealed in future time, they sat, 
Until a noisy troop, inflamed by wine, 
In all their wanton revelry passed by, 
And on an altar near Euphrates’ bank 
Poured out libations to the queen of night, 


And there, with noise and dance, invoked her name. 


When all again was still, “In these,” he said, 
“Behold another of the fruits of sin! 

A thousand children call me sire, and bear 

Upon their brow the lineaments of shame; 

But not one joyous face I see, through which 

A soul of spotless purity shines forth! 

Then seek that better land where thou mayest dwell 
For ever free from sin, and there regain 

That happiness which thy first father lost.” 


CANTO II.—THE BIRTH OF METHUSELAH, 


On that proud night ne’er father felt more joy 
Than swelled in Enoch’s breast. A cherub boy, 
The gift of Heaven—the pledge of future bliss, 
And evidence of purest changeless love 

Of her in whom was centred all his love 

That reached not heaven, on that o’erjoyous night 
Was placed within his arms. His sparkling eye 
With feeling beamed, which knows no other source 
Than inmost centre of a father’s heart. 


While in his arms the thoughtless infant lay, 
Unconscious of itself—still more of those 

Whose mutual heart-strings round its life entwined— 
The mind of Enoch, with celerity, 

Which nought but thought attains, recalled the day 
When, by a cool, and deeply shaded grot— 

The workmanship of nature’s rural hand, 

Whose pencil its unpolished outlines drew, 

In ruffled beauty on a sylvan stream— 

His eye first fell on Zillah’s lovely face, 

Bedewed with tears, which, to his youthful mind, 
Alone seemed lovelier than the pearly drops 

Which gather round the jasmine’s fragrant leaves, 
As o’er her head its graceful festoons hung, 

And sparkled in the silvery rising light. 

Ungirt her mantle hung. Her raven hair 

In ringlets glossy as the mountain kids’ 

Which feed on Gilead’s heights, in wildness hung 
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They've watched | Upon a neck of unsurpassing grace, 


| Or half concealed a brow of loveliest form, 
| Indicative of thought—of high resolve, 
Yet with a holy mildness blended there, 
| Which told a heart with love to God and man 
| And holy beings filled. Her dark, bright eyes, 
Like two young doves, so beautiful and mild, 
Appeared more brilliant from the limpid tear 
Which fell unheeded on her spotless robe. 
Her cheeks a richer, lovelier tint displayed 
Than e’er the blushing rose and tender bud, 
| Which, blooming near th’ undying tree of life, 
| The maiden Eve enwreathed within her hair 
| Upon her bridal day. 


| Within her hand 

|A cord of flaxen fibres twined was held, 

| While at her feet her favorite lambkin lay 

In cold and silent death. No wonder, then, 

The maiden’s tears should fall. Her gentle hand 

‘Had thrice each day its simple food prepared. 
With like maternal care her foster child, 

-Though but a nursling of the flock, had claimed 

‘Her watchful, guardian eye. Where’er she went 

| Her mute companion was her guide. At morn, 

| When, with a step as light as the gazelle, 


| Or sought the flowery meads, or cool retreats, 

| Upon Euphrates’ noble banks—or else 

| At evening hour, with joyous step, she sought 

| Her grot, deep-buried in the woodland dell, 

! Her fleecy favorite was her constant guide. 

| No wonder, then, the gentle maiden wept, 

| When death had burst these silken bonds in twain, 
| Yet, when an unknown step was heard—a form 

| Unseen before within her presence stood— 

| The timid one, by sudden fear impelled, 

, As when the sylvan fawns in terror flee 

| At some suspected harm—or doves the grasp 

| Of some more powerful foe by flight elude, 

Nor feel secure till nestled in their cote— 

| So she, with step as light as mountain fawns, 

| Forgetful of all else, her safety sought 

By rapid flight, as dreading unknown jill. 

| 

l« Nay, maiden—stay—fear not a shepherd’s voice !” 

| But ere the echo of those manly tones 

| Had ceased among the rocks which lined that dell, 

| Or th’ wild woods hushed its symphony, her form 
Behind a neighboring hill was lost. Awhile 

In musing attitude he stood. The scene, 

With all its loveliness, he heeded not. 

In vain had nature reared her temple here— 

In vain had beauty and sublimity 

|In pure and sinless emulation vied 

To decorate. The temple was forgot. 

The worshiper alone his vision filled ; 

For human eyes a lovelier one ne'er saw. 


| 
* * * * * * 





| A score of years had passed; yet brought no care 





|For Enoch’s youthful brow, nor scarce a sas oaths 


She ranged the mountain’s sides, and viewed the flocks, 
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For when the earth itself was young, man’s youth 

A century remained, and manhood five, 

Upon a mount, far distant from his home, 

His flock reclined, or cropt the springing blade, 

Or quenched their thirst at noon from limpid streams 
Which, issuing from its top from height to height, 
Leap down its sides, or murmur at its base, 

A wanderer from the flock called forth his steps, 
And over distant hills and vales he roamed 

In search of what was lost. 
Upon a moss-encushioned rock, he sat, 

And tried to find repose. His truant mind, 
While thus at ease, stole back to other days 

And other scenes. The oft frequented mount, 
Whence he had traced the shining orbs on high— 
The sacred altar of his father’s home—the spot 
Where with his God his heart communion held— 
All these, like present visions more than past, 
Before his mind arose. 


In weariness, 


While thus employed, 

A shepherdess, returning with her flocks, 
To seek their folds, appeared. A simple lay 
Her steps beguiled, and led her charge along. 
She passed. That lovely form unchanged remained, 
And she who once had wept a favorite lamb, 
Now kept her father’s sheep. 

* ” * * * * 
The nuptial torch was lit in Jared’s tent. 
At midnight’s solemn hour the youthful train, 
Companions of the night, with festive glee, 
And lighted torch, and music’s sweetest notes, 
Their march commenced, 
By four sustained—his most familiar friends— 
Marked out the spot where Enoch stood. A cloud 
Of incense, like some column vast, arose, 
And wreathing in the air, to watchful ones 
Announced their slow approach. 


In midst a canopy, 


In Salah’s tent 

The bride with her attendants wait, adorned 
With purest robes of spotless white, and vailed. 
No torch their tent illumes. The feeble ray 
A taper gives affords their only light. 
They wait the torch of him whose glowing face 
Shall light with joy each countenance within. 
The festive train soon reach the hallowed spot, 
And quickly round the happy pair inclose, 
As ‘neath th’ embroider’d canopy they stand; 
While Adam’s mellow voice, in accents sweet, 
The nuptial rite performs, and on their heads 
A benediction from above implores :— 
“Jenovyan Gon—thy father’s God—my son, 
Command his blessing on you both. Thy lot, 
Be it like mine before we sinned. With God 
Let every day be spent. Nor let the sun 
Arise or set without an act of praise 
To Him who life affords, and every good. 
Thy heart with watchful vigilance preserve, 
Lest earthly joys withdraw thee from thy God. 
Where’er you go, whate’er your hands pursue, 
His glory seek, and he will crown you both 
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With blessings numberless below, and then 
Receive you to his blest abode in heaven.” 


In reverie profound thus Enoch scann’d 

The scenes of former days, which memory, 

The faithful chronicler of every act, 

Before his mind renewed. ‘To consciousness 

Of present joys his thoughts at length returned. ; 
The dark dim future also sought a place : 
In which imagination’s power might vie 

With that of memory. What destiny 

Shall mark the end of that unconscious child? 

To virtuous deed shall all his life be given? 

His powers, as they unfold, be guided right, 

And trained for immortality? Or sin 

Upon his earliest life an impress make 

Indelible, and all his acts be wrong? 


None but a parent’s heart can feel or know 
A parent’s care. ‘The thought of what might be, 
His heart led up to God. That first-born son, 
Still circled in his arms, with humble prayer 
An offering consecrate, to Him is borne— 
To Him who lent, ’tis given back for life, 
And blessings sought upon its future days, 
(To be continued.) 
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I near thee speak of a better land, 

Thou call’st its children a happy band ; 

Mother! O where is that radiant shore, 

Shall we not seek it and weep no more? 4 

Is it where the flower of the orange blows; FI 

And the fire-flies glance through the myrtle boughs ? 
“Not there, not there, my child!” 


REE. 
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Is it where the feathery palm-trees rise, 

And dates grow ripe under sunny skies? 

Or midst the green islands of glittering seas, 

Where fragrant forests perfume the breeze, 

And strange bright birds, on their starry wings, 

Bear the rich hues of all glorious things? 
“Not there, not there, my child!” 


TSQRRR aE) 


Is it far away, in some region old, 4 
Where the rivers wander o’er sands of gold? 
Where the burning rays of the ruby shine, 
And the diamond lights up the secret mine, 
And the pearl gleams forth from the coral strand, 
Is it there, sweet mother, that better land? 

“ Not there, not there, my child! 
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Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy! 

Ear hath not heard its deep songs of joy; 

Dreams cannot picture a world so fair— 

Sorrow and death may not enter there; 

Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom, 

Far beyond the clouds, and beyond the tomb, 
It is there, it is there, my child!” 
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THE CATASTROPHE. 


BY MISS DE FOREST. 


Deartna is a solemn messenger. Whether we stand 
by the bed-side of our dying friends or not—whether 
we witness the last convulsive throe of nature, or hear 
from others the tidings of bereavement, the lone survi- 
vors feel, and are prone to exclaim, “ Was there ever 
sorrow like unto my sorrow!” The circumstances 
which suggested the following lines were full of pain- 
ful interest—the day on which they occurred one to 
which the sound of mourning seemed sadly inappro- 
priate. On the last celebration of our National Inde- 
pendence, the inhabitants of the beautiful viliage of 
A , Ohio, were called away from the festivities of 
the day to assist in removing the bodies of three chil- 
dren from the canal. These little boys had launched 
a small raft, which overturned, and they were ushered 
upon the bosom of eternity. In the course of a few 
hours the citizens were dismayed by the news that a 
young man, who had witnessed the above sad event, 
while endeavoring to exhaust the water from a mill- 
dam, by the giving way of a prop on which he leaned, 
was thrown into the water, where his foot caught in a 
brace, and it was impossible to extricate him until life 
was extinct. 

There was joy throughout our borders 
On our holy jubilee, 

And loud the merry bell sent forth 
The anthem of the free; 

And brilliantly the sun arose, 
Though oft some gloomy cloud 

(As warning thoughtless man of ill) 
His glory would enshroud. 





There was joy throughout our borders— 
Each youthful heart beat high: 

From north to sunny south was heard 
The song of revelry ; 

And manhood echoed back the shout 
From hill and valley wide, 

While hoary age looked down and smiled 
Upon his country’s pride. 


What means that cry of terror— 
That bitter wail of woe? 

What earthly arm hath dar’d to deal 
This day a deathly blow? 

Be still! a higher voice than ours 
The mandate stern hath giv’n; 

We cannot—may not turn away 
The voice that speaks from heav’n. 


The feast was left untasted— 
The voice of song was hush’d; 
For those who should have feasted there 
With anguish sore were crush’d— 
«“O, was not one enough, stern Death? 
Why didst thou claim that day 
Another, and another, and 
Another for thy prey ?” 











There was one in ruddy manhood 
Gave up his struggling breath: 
Of bounding pulse and active hand, 

He little dream’d of death. 
That noble heart, with all its wealth 
Of youth, and love, and life, 
How fondly still it clung to earth— 
How brav’d the unequal strife! 


O, those who dearly lov'd him 
Stood agonizing by ; 

And as he fell, perchance they caught 
The last glance of his eye. 

“Why stay ye not that mighty flood, 
Ye brothers fond and true? 

Why burst ye not that stubborn gate, 
And force the wild waves through?” 


Tis vain! a heav’nly summons 
Requires the parting soul; 

Nor love, nor life, nor health, nor youth, 
Such summons may control, 

More youthful ones than he have bow’d 
Beneath as stern a stroke; 

And angel eyes alone beheld 
When their young heart-strings broke. 


Below the rippling waters 
Convulsively they sank, 
And of the sullen cup of death 
In agony they drank. 
Yes, three in childhood’s budding hour 
Clos’d their young eyes for aye; 
Alas! alas! why wither thus 
Earth’s fairest flowers away ? 


The voice of Rachel sounded 
From Rama then I trow: 

“My darling son—my beautiful— 
How can I let thee go?” 

And the stricken father bent him down 
In sorrow o’er the dead; 

And wept, and wonder’d, while he wept, 
If life indeed was fled, 


“Fond father! tender mother! 
Your dearly lov'd resign ; 

Ye may not rashly murmur, 
Nor foolishly repine. 

Ye cannot call them back again— 
Ye had no power to save— 

But they shall not for ever lie 
Within the gloomy grave. 


If ye sanctified your children, 
Like the holy man of old— 

If in their ears the words of life 
Were oft and faithful told— 

If they lov’d the blessed Savior well, 
He only took them home ; 

And ye shall see their faces yet, 
Where death can never come.” 
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NOTICES. 


D’Avupicne’s History oF THE REFORMATION.—This most 
interesting and instructive history, was published some months 
since by Mr. Carter, 58 Canal-street, New York, and several 
copies were furwarded to Mr. James of this city. We are 
pleased to learn that the publisher is preparing to issue another 
and a cheaper edition. It will be sold at one dollar a copy, 
which is one-third of the former price. 


Tue Irenicum; or Pacificator as to Church Differences. 
By Bishop Stillingfleet. Philadelphia: M. Sorin.—This is 
a seasonable publication. The old and new school Roman 
Catholics, viz., the Jesuits and Puseyites, are in the midst 
of unceasing efforts to uproot the true faith of our holy Chris- 
tianity. We must arm ourselves in these times of peril, not 
only for the defense of the Gospel, but that we ourselves may 
stand. This and D’Aubigne, mentioned above, are well suited 
to sustain the principles of Protestantism, and the doctrines and 
institutes of Holy Scripture. 

The Irenicum is on sale at the Book Room. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF BisiicaL LITERATURE, exhibiting the 
History and Fate of the Sacred Writings, from the earliest 
period to the present century. By Rev. James Townley, 
D. D., in two volumes. New York: Lane § Sandford.— 
This is a work of rare value to the Biblical student, and should 
occupy a place in every respectable library. The “TIllustra- 
tions” is the chief work of its eminent author; and its value 
may be best evidenced to our readers by the following notice 
of it by an accomplished scholar and divine: 

“These volumes present a connected view of the history 
of Biblical translations from the earliest date to the present 
century, and are enriched by most copious and interesting 
biographical notices of the most eminent scholars and critics, 
and such occasional sketches of the history of the manners and 
superstitions of the darker ages, as may illustrate the advan- 
tages to be derived from a more general dissemination of the 
inspired writings.” 


Report oF THE WESLEYAN Metuopist Missionary So- 
ciety for the year ending April, 1842. London.—This is 
the most interesting Annual in the world. The Wesleyan 
Methodist Missionary Society has no equal. Its annual reports 
are full, and made out with a remarkable decree of care and 
skill. The one before us contains nearly 300 pp. From its 
general schedule, we gather that the society’s ordained mis- 
sionaries are 367; its catechists 480; salaried teachers 514; 
gratuitous teachers 5480; members in society 91,207; adults 
and children in schools 61,071; total of communicants and 
scholars 152,278. Thus, while the Puseyites are lighting up 
their wax candles, and learning Roman Catholic chants, 
Wesleyans are converting the nations to Jesus. The Report 
of the Committee closes thus: 

“The time has evidently arrived, when the friends of mis- 
sions in general are required to regulate their exertions, not by 
the scale of their past liberality, but by the measure of their 
actual ability. What they may have heretofore contributed 
towards the salvation of a lost world is one thing: what they 
ought to do is another and totally distinct question, now to be 
solemnly considered and decided upon. The thickly-gathering 


signs of the times indicate that a conflict of principles, on the 


most extended scale, isat hand. The mighty struggle contem. 
plated by ancient seers in the visions of futurity, on the issue 
of which the destinies of mankind depend, is fairly begun. 
The prophetic prayer uttered by Israel’s royal bard—‘Gird thy 
sword upon thy thigh, O most mighty, with thy glory and thy 
majesty; and in thy majesty ride prosperously because of truth, 
and meekness, and righteousness; and thy right hand shall 
teach thee terrible things’—is emphatically receiving its ac- 
complishment. 
are summoned ‘to the help of the Lord.’ ” 


Tue Goop Puysician; being an Introductory to the 
Course of Lectures on Materia Medica and Therapeutics, 
in the Medical Department of Transylvania University, for 
the session of 1842-3. By Thomas D. Mitchell, M. D., 
Professor, §c.—This is a rebuke to the profession. 


3 


It exhibits 


— attributes of a good physician in contrast with the igno- 
rance and impudence of quackery. It does not bring to view, 
with sufficient prominence, the necessity of pure morals in 
the profession. With this reservation the Address is excellent. 
The following extract is for the admonition of parents: 

‘But this moral malady has a still deeper and broader foun- 
dation. The corner-stone of the incongruous edifice, is the 
ignorant and yet self-complacent judgment of parents and 
guardians, in the disposal of youth intrusted to their care. 
Survey the face of society, the whole land over, and tell me 
if I mistake. Has the man of affluence, or even comfortable 
circumstances, three sons, whose future condition in society 
may lawfully claim his deep attention and unceasing solici- 
tude? Does he consult the wisest men in his own circle, to 
gain their counsel in so important a concern; or is he not, too 
often, though perhaps unblest with even a modicum of educa- 
tional advantages, willing to be the sole arbiter, in a case the 
most weighty that can fall in his path? Mark the result, and 
you will in all probability discern that without any wise 
reference to mental capacity, or native fitness, one of the trio 
is doomed to the bar; another finds his way, tortuous though 
it be, to the pulpit; and the third (for they must all be profes- 
sional men) is to be inflicted on the public as a doctor. Thus 
it happens, in instances almost innumerable, that professional 
disgrace is the unavoidable consequence of ill-directed parental 
authority. I will not affirm that in every lottery thus evolved, 
there is not a single prize; but I appeal to facts, as they are 
spread out over our country, in attestation of the ground here 
assumed. 

“The well known practice of the ancient Mexicans, to 
ascertain the peculiar mechanical fitness of their children, 
was little less judicious than that to which I have referred, 
as common with those who lay higher claims to civilization 
'and refinement. The sons of these semi-barbarians, previously 
intoxicated by ardent spirit, were surrounded by the various 
tools and utensils of the mechanic arts; and the apparent 
fondness for this or that tool, fixed the destiny of the individual 
for life. I am free to confess, that in view of the results 
merely, and aside from the immorality of intoxication, I cannot 
perceive wherein our more modern and civilized plan has any 
sort of advantage over the inebriating tactics of the Mexican. 
The character of the man is sealed, in both cases, by the ver- 
dict of unmeaning chance, passed in his boyhood, and alike 
irreversible. 

“Can it excite surprise, that false principles, thus applied, 
or the actings out of mere whim without principle, should 
be so prolific of disastrous results to the profession and to 





The command has gone forth, and Christians || 


society ?” 


BaxtTER’s CONVERSE WITH Gop IN SoLitupE.—This is an 


old book, but like wine it is none the worse for age. It 
discourses wisely of solitude and its happy fruits. It points 
out the uncertainty of all friendships but with Christ. It 


comforts those who have been disappointed in their friends, 
and it commends friendship with God. Let the reader, who 
would be wise unto salvation, look into this little volume. 
The following extract affords a taste of it: 

“If God calls us, into solitude, or if men forsake us, we may 
‘rejoice in this, that we are not alone, because the Father 
is with us. Fear not such solitude, but be ready to improve it, 
if you be cast upon it. If God be your God, reconciled to you 
in Christ, and his spirit be in you, you are provided for soli- 
tude, and need not fear if all the world should cast you off. 
If you be banished, imprisoned, or left alone, it is but a 
/relaxation from your greatest labors, a cessation of your 
| sharpest conflicts, and your removal from a multitude of great 
temptations. Though you may not cowardly retreat, or run 
away, from the sight of danger; yet if God will dispense with 
you, and let you live in greater peace and safety, you have 
|no cause to murmur. A fruit tree, that grows by the highway 
| side, seldom keeps its fruit to ripeness, within the reach of so 
many passengers.” 
| THe Moruer’s Asststant anp Youne Lavy’s Frrenp.— 
| This valuable Monthly appears to great advantage in its 





| January number. It contains several good, original articles, 
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and others judiciously selected, and is embellished with a fine 
engraving. Its aim is practical utility in domestic economy 
and morals. It is a useful publication, and should be well 
sustained, as we presume it is. 


SeLect Mevopies; comprising the best of those Hymns 


and Spiritual Songs in common use, not to be found in the) 


standard Methodist Episcopal Hymn-Book: as also, a num- 
ber of original pieces. By William Hunter. Cincinnati.— 
This contains many excellent hymns; and, if our friends will 
not be satisfied with the Methodist Hymn-Book, is one of the 
best selections extant. 

SacrepD Me topiEs: a choice selection of Psalms, Hymns, 
and Spiritual Songs; designed for the use of social, pray- 
er and camp meetings. By A. W. Musgrove. Ozford, 
Ohio.—Brother Musgrove’s collection is of the cast with the 
former, and may be used to great comfort by the pious in 
families, social circles, and camp meetings. 

They are on sale at the Book Room. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


DEATH OF Simon PeteR.—The Liberia mission has expe- 
rienced a severe loss in the unexpected death of this native 
laborer. Simon was a wonderful man. His religious history 
should be familiar to every lover of our Lord Jesus Christ. He 
was a flaming herald of the cross. We lately read of an aged 
and accomplished divine in New England, who had labored 
more than fifty years in one parish, that during his life and 
ministry he received more than three hundred persons to the 
communion of the Church. Compare this with the brief career 
of the poor rescued savage boy, who, rude and unlettered, was 
the means, in the very depths of savage life, of carrying the 
Gospel to hundreds. Read the following account, abridged 
from Africa’s Luminary: 

“ Caldwell, August 29, 1842. 

“Dear Brother Chase,—Our beloved brother Simon Peter 
is dead! At half past 10 o’clock the same night, (24th inst.,) 
he gave up the ghost, without a sigh. 

“ Brother Simon was a Vey by birth. His father was a very 
successful war chieftain; and Simon has informed me that he 
began to fullow his father in war, as soon as he was large 
enough to travel, and keep up with him. Simon followed this 
for several years, until he became more expert than any of his 
fellows. 

“ His father then gave him up as an apprentice to learn devil 
worship, and all the ordinances and arts of the ‘ Devil’s Bush,’ 
for nine years. At the close of those nine years, he was taken 
prisoner by the Boatswain tribe, and a few days after, he was 
taken by the Arabs, who cut the bottoms of his feet from ‘toe to 
heel,’ quite to the bone; that he might not runaway! And 
after remaining with them a few months, he was redeemed by 
(I think he told me) the Goulah people; and from them he was 
redeemed by the Veys again. 

“ Brother Simon now became an extensive trader in cam- 
wood and ivory, and buying and selling slaves; until the 
Boston people drove him, and several of his tribe, over into the 
Goulah country. 

“ But Simon wandered off down to Heddington, and settled 
there with king Tom. In our first revival at Heddington, he 
was numbered among the first adu/t converts. He joined our 
Church at the first opportunity; and in a few weeks he became 
an exhorter. At our revival at Bang’s Hill, I appointed 
Simon the class-leader, and a faithful one he was too. 

“Brother Simon has been decidedly the most successful 
exhorter that ever I knew. There is scarcely a town in all the 
region around us, in which he has not some fruits of his labor. 

“He has been instrumental of the conversion of hundreds 
of those poor heathen, and he has been the main pioneer to 
introduce the Gospel into every native town where we have 
had any success, except Heddington. 

“But he was a man of deep piety, and his whole life was 
uniform ; ever since he came from America, his apostolic zeal 
has been increasing daily. 


+ . . 
of a very afflicting nature. 








“ He was a champion against the kingdom of Satan—a bright 
morning star to this whole heathen nation—and gem of the 
Church to which he belonged! 

“But he has gone; he went happy: he went fearless! ‘I 
shall not die,’ said he, ‘ but I shall sleep sweetly.’ 

Very affectionately yours in Christ, 
GrorcE S. Brown.” 


DeaTH oF Aa Convert.—The following obituary notice, 
with some abridgment, is also from Africa’s Luminary. It is 
a farther illustration of the utility of missionary efforts in 
Africa: 

“Died, at Heddington, on the 13th inst., our much esteemed 
and much afflicted native brother, John Longboat, or as more 
commonly called, Ballah. The conversion of this native 
brother of the Vey tribe, from Paganism to Christianity, took 
place in connection with the first quarterly meeting for 
Robertsville station, in 1841. He then came forward for the 
first time to the altar of prayer, and sought the Lord in good 
earnest ; but it was about three days after this that he received 
the evidence of sins forgiven. 

“The occasion of the premature death of brother B. was 
He was in the woods hunting deer, 
when, near night, another brother in the Church being out for 
the same purpose, espied through an intervening thicket, in 
the dusk of the evening, the cloth (such as is worn by the 
natives) about his loins, and reaching down to his thigh, and 
from some resemblance of color, taking the object for a deer, 
fired and lodged the contents of his gun just above the knee 
of brother B.’s leg. 

“Tn this condition, brother B. was brought into town late in 
the evening amidst the wailings of his almost distracted wife, 
and his wound received such care as could be given in the 
absence of a surgeon. Dr. Goheen arrived early the next 
morning from White Plains, and performed the requisite 
surgical operations ; but as brother B. could not be removed to 
Monrovia, and Dr. G. could not remain at Robertsville, the 
wound proved fatal. 

“Just before he expired, he was visited and prayed with by 
Rev. E. Johnson, to whom he said, ‘All that palaver you tell 
me, he be true. This path I look now, will take me to my 
Father above. I love every body, but I glad for go look my 
Father.’ He soon after fell asleep in Jesus. Such is the tri- 
umph of the Gospel over heathenism. May thousands and 
millions more of those under its degrading and soul-destroying 
influence, be converted and saved, like this humble, and 
devoted follower of Christ. 

Yours, &c., 
Heddington, August 20, 1842. 


H. W. ERSKINE. 


Tue Jews.—It is stated in a letter from Berlin, that several 
thousand European Jews have entered into an engagement to 
proceed as early as possible to Jerusalem, and there wait, with 
fasting and prayer, the coming of the Messiah. It seems a very 
general impression rests upon the minds of the scattered 
Israelites, that the coming of the Messiah is near. At one 
period many of them fixed on the decennary of 1840 or 1850 for 
this event. Whether they still have their sanguine hopes that 
the advent is so near we are ignorant. They profess to come 
to their conclusions, as do the millenarians, by the just inter- 
pretation of Old Testament prophecy. 


“As a Tuter.’”’-—We have never known these words ren- 
dered more impressive than by a circumstance which is repre- 
sented to have occurred recently in Liverpool. A young lady 
of Fontenoy-street (Miss Peers) was to have been married at 
St. Augustine’s. The coach had taken her in, and she was on 
her way, in usual health, tothe place. She suddenly fell in a 
fitor swoon. She was immediately returned home, and medi- 
cal aid called in, but she died almost immediately in her bridal 
dress. Weare warned in a thousand ways to be ready. How 
true the language of Dwight, 

“While life prolongs its precious light, 
Mercy is found, and truth is given; 

But soon, ah soon, approaching night, 
Will blot out every hope of heaven.” 
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Reviva.s.—During the past month the progress of the work 
of God has been almost without precedent. Probably the addi- 
tions to the Church on the two adjoining districts exceed one 
thousand. The revival in Covington, opposite this city, still 
continues. Not far from two hundred and fifty have been 
received. Newport, its near neighbor, is now partaking of the 
same blessing. A very gracious work is experienced in Mil- 
ford, Batavia, and neighboring places east and north; and in 
Miamitown and Lawrenceburg towards the west. Protracted 
meetings have been carried on the last month in four of the 
city charges. About one hundred in all have joined on proba- 
tion, and what is of greater moment, there has been a gracious 
work in the Churches. During our eight years’ residence in 
the city, we have never seen the people of God in so desirable 
a state of humble waiting and watching as they now are. 
Never did we feel so much as we now do on entering any 
of our temples; “Surely the Lord is in this place—this is none 
other than the house of God—this is the gate of heaven.” 

While we have this precious privilege of witnessing revivals 
all around us, we also hear of God’s doings at a distance. And 
on the whole we must say, that the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has never had greater cause for gratitude, nor stronger 
encouragement to labor in the spirit of deep humility and 
cheerful hope, to spread holiness over these lands. 


Lexincton Metuopist FEMALE ScHoou.—We are exceed- 
ingly gratified to learn that the members and friends of our 
Church in Lexington, Ky., have resolved to organize a school 
for young ladies, to go into operation in March or April next. 
Providence is opening the way before them by supplying a 
man to head this enterprise, Rev. Thomas N. Ralston, of the 
Kentucky conference, remarkably well qualified to carry out 
the plan. The complete success which has crowned the 
efforts of the Methodist friends of education in this city should 
encourage others. The Female Collegiate Institute of Cin- 
cinnati is established on a firm foundation. A large number 
of pupils are pledged to it from abroad in the spring of the 
year. Its excellent President and accomplished Governess are 


| de not deem it wise or just to apply to these men reproachful 
| epithets, or to impugn their motives. But we are quite sure, 


|| that he who would make ready forthe coming of Christ must 


| let that theme alone, and turn his attention to the state of his 
;}own heart. The way to be ready for the advent is to come to 
love God with all our heart. Let us watch against sin, and we 
shall not be found among the foolish virgins. 


THe Semi-Centenary or MetHopism 1n Boston, was 
celebrated in that city on Wednesday, December 28th. Nearly 
forty traveling preachers were present, among whom were 
many aged veterans of the cross. The oldest efficient travel- 
ing preacher in the United States, Rev. George Pickering, and 
the first native Methodist preacher of New England, Rev. 
Enoch Mudge, were present and took an active part in the 
services. Meetings were held in the Russell-street, Bennet- 
street, Church-street, and Broomfield-street chapels. Brother 
Stevens closes the notice of this religious festival in the follow- 
ing words: “It was a great day for our fathers and mothers in 
Israel. With many of these aged saints, in the city and 
vicinity, we have had a long acquaintance, witnessing their 
devoted lives and patient waiting for the final deliverance; but 
never did we see them with more radiant faces than on this 
day. It seemed a brief but blessed return of their earlier days, 
like one of those sweet, sunny intervals which occasionally 
intervene amidst the cold decay of winter, as if to remind us 
that, though all around us is waste and dreary, still a benign 
| power controls the elements, and the blossoming spring and 
| balmy summer are to come again. They will never see this 
anniversary again: not one of them but on their wintry age 
will soon dawn the spring time of the better land.” 

There are nine Methodist churches in Boston, and they have 
| for nine years built at the rate of one in each eighteen months. 
| The membership is 2650, of whom more than 1000 were added 
‘the last year. In New England the Methodist Episcopal 
| Church is second in number, and first in progress. 





Fruits oF Misstons.—When the American Board estab- 
lished its missions in the Sandwich Islands twenty years ago, 





aided by Miss De Forest, the lady to whom the Repository is so 
much indebted for a continued correspondence during the last 
two years, and who has no superior as an instructor. We are 
bound to render thanks to God for the favor with which he has 
looked upon this enterprise. Our friends in and out of the city 
may, with the utmost confidence, place their children under 
the care of this Faculty, and we urge them as Protestants, and 
especially as Methodists, to give the institution a hearty 
patronage. It has pupils already from nearly a thousand 
miles distant. 

Our friends in Lexington shall have our warmest support. | 
We invite then to use our periodical as a medium of communi- | 
cation with the public on the subject of their female seminary, 
to any reasonable extent. We cordially tender the same invi- 
tation to Worthington, Hillsboro’, Shelbyville, Norwalk, and 
other more distani institutions. 

The enterprise at Lexington will not only succeed, but more 
than succeed. The Faculty of Transylvania University will 
be able to exert a salutary and far-reaching influence in its 
favor, and we look to see the “ High School for Young Ladies” 
rank first amongst institutions of the kind in Kentucky. 





Dr. Wm. GEseEntvs, of Halle, a most gifted man and mature | 
scholar, died recently at the age of 55. 


Dr. Wm. ELtory CHANNING is also dead. He was a sound | 
and brilliant writer in the departments of ethics and phitoso- | 
phy, and for one-fourth of a century was at the head of the| 
liberal class of theologians in the United States. | 


! 
Moras oF ENcLAND.—In Manchester nearly four hundred | 
persons are thieves by profession. There are one hundred 


reception of stolen goods. ‘ 


Mr. Mitter.—The most authentic journalists at the east | 
represent Mr. Miller as an upright man, very sincere and | 
earnest in his efforts. Several persons have become deranged | 
in consequence of his preaching. Many have embraced his 
views, and wait with strong expectations fur the advent. We 
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they were amongst the most barbarous regions. Now about 
20,000 Church members, and nearly as many children at school. 
More than ten millions of pages are printed annually. Thous- 
ands of dollars are contributed by natives for benevolent 
objects. Messrs. Richards (a missionary) and Gaalilis (the 
king’s secretary) have visited the United States, as messengers 
to the government, and now our National Legislature is about 
to open a diplomatic correspondence with the Islands. 

If any are disposed to question the utility of missions amongst 
the heathen, let them study these facts. 


American Boarp.—The January number of that venerable 
periodical, the Missionary Herald, contains an abstract of the 
Annual Report of the Aimerican Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. From a summary of this abstract, we learn 
that the annual receipts amounted to $318,396 53. The num- 
ber ef missions is 26; of stations 25; of ordained missionaries 
134, and 179 female assistants. The number of mission 
Churches is 59, and of Church members in regular standing 
21,261. There are 17 printing establishments. Their boarding 
schools contain 1124 pupils, and their free schools 27,298 chil- 
dren. Except the Wesleyan Missionary Society of Great 
Britain, this is one of the most efficient organizations of the 





To CorresponpENTs.—“‘ The Resurrection,” and “Elec- 
| tricity,” will appear in our next. “The Departed,” by 
|J.T. B., had been overlooked. It is very acceptable. Mrs. 
D. will exceedingly oblige us by sending other copies of the 


| articles contained in the lost “package.” It is asking a great 


|favor, which we would not name but for our own innocence in 


} for tl t of thi , ; ti aan | the loss of it. Doubtless it was through our absence that it is 
1ouses for the resort of thieves, and more than sixty for the)... , ns 
: — mt missing. We have made a thorough examination of all pos- 


‘sible places of deposit for it, and it cannot be found. 

| We ask our former correspondents to continue their favors. 

| We hope to hear from T. of A., and T. of N. soon. Let us not 
be forgotten. We invite religious articles. Let those who are 
competent to write them remember, “He that watereth shall 
be watered also himself.” 








